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For the Companion. 


MY RIDE IN A BALLOON, 

“Yours is an odd trade.’’ 

1 made this remark to Mr. Fred Burnett, a 
travelling acquaintance, as the cars were near- 
ing Toledo. He had told me that he was a pro- 
fessional aeronaut. His ascensions, however, 
were not made for scientific purposes, but as a 
means of livelihood. For them he received five 
hundred dollars, and sometimes a thousand dol- 
lars a trip. 

“Yes, an odd and a dangerous one,” he replied. 

“No doubt, especially when a balloon takes 
fre in the air, or collapses. But,” I asked, 
“with judicious management and in favorable 
weather, is the peril really as great as most 
people think it is?” 

“Every whit!’’ exclaimed the aeronaut, ‘‘l 
am never in the air an hour that ] am not made | 
fully aware, in some way, that my life is staked, 
and staked, too, against heavy odds. But the 
partof the venture that I always dread is the 
coming down, not the going up; especially com- 
ing to earth in a gale of wind, or even in a stiff 
breeze. 

“You see, too, that I am not like a ‘scientist.’ 
I must leave the ground on advertised time. 
When I make an engagement on a Fourth of 
July, or with some menagerie, I must leave at 
the hour announced, whether the aspect of the 
sky is favorable or not. It won’t do to disap- 
point spectators after they’ve paid money to sat- 
isfy their curiosity. A crowd of people of that 
sort has neither soul nor reason. They expect 
you to make the flight, and wall hoot and some- 
times use violence if it is not made. 

“T shall never forget an ascension I made from 
Detroit. I was hired tor ‘Vance’s Great Circus 
and Caravan.” It was the 23d of August. I was 
to be paid five hundred dollars for the ascent. 

“T had with me a young fellow named Ned 
Estes. Poor Ned! We came to Detroit the 
evening before with the balloon, the Gypsy 
(Queen, a gay little air bubble of about nineteen 
thousand cubie feet capacity. 

“It was a bright morning, and we took the 
Gypsy to the grounds early. A vacant space 
had been encircled by a rope for us, and a hose 
connected with the gas-pipe of some sort of a fac- 
tory about a hundred yards away. We began to 
inflate the balloon with coal gas. Common burn- 
ing gas is used in most of the large towns for 
this purpose. Pure hydrogen gas is much more 
expensive and difficult to manufacture, and the 
coal gas answers almost as well, though the odor 
1s not agreeable. 

“Tt was past eleven o’clock when we ceased to 
inflate the balloon. Then we allowed her to as- 
cend about thirty feet, and there held her to the 
ground by cords. This was done for an adver- 
tisement, to draw a crowd. And there was a 
crowd, I think not less than five thousand per- 
Sous Were in that circus. The performance last- 
ed till a little after five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then the people streamed out and surround- 
ed the Gypsy. 

“Meantime the weather had changed. I never 
“W amore ominous sky. The scuds had begun 
‘o fly in the south, and every five or ten min- 
ites there would come one of those dreary sighs 
of wind which, to an aeronaut’s ear, are as sig- 
nificant as signal guns. 

“Fred,’ said Ned to me as we were hauling 
the balloon down, so that we could get into the 
tar, ‘what do you think the public hog would 
=< if we were to let out the gas and postpone 

thing? 

“T replied that I shouldn’t care so much for 
what might be said as for what might be done. 
: ®oat of tar and feathers, and a general distri- 

tion of the Gypsy in little pieces for memen- 
‘ees, would follow our refusal to ‘go up.’ Go 


! 
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“I urged Ned not to go with me, the prospect | 
looked so threatening; but he replied,— ‘feet of the earth, and saw, not a little to our 
““Oh, ’'m going! But, Fred, I think we had! consternation, that the wind blew the trees 
better insert the words, “‘if the weather is clear,” fiercely, and that a strong sontheasterly gale 
in our next advertisement.’ | was sweeping the ground. The wind was more 

“T thought so, too. ! violent than it had been aloft. 

“It was a noisy crowd. Lots of liquor had| ‘I knew then that we must encounter some 
been drank, and there was not a spark of pity’) severe bumping, but neither of us anticipated 
for us in the mind of a person present. such a gale as that we fell into; for as we got 

“At a quarter after five the gun was fired. lower, we were swept on faster and faster. 

Ned leaned out of the basket. “Ata height of two hundred feet above the 

“ ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he shouted, ‘we are | trees and fences, we were carried along at cer- 
now about to bid you adieu! Good-night! I. 
guess you’ve sent us to our death,’ he added, in 
a lower tone of voice, as he turned with a forced 
laugh to me. 

“The line was cut. Gypsy, vaulting from the 
ground, sailed up like a great white bird towards 
the darkening sky. A shout followedus. Hand- | 
kerchiefs were waved. But we were soon high | the earth it burst like a shell. 
aloft and out of earshot. | other. 

“had kept the hose on till the last moment, | 
so as to have every inch of the canvas inflated, 
for, under the most favorable circumstances, I 
never like to hear a balloon flap, and for the last | 
hour or two I had been convinced that we should 
be forced across Lake St. Clair before we reached 
the earth again. So, as I have said, I filled her 
with gas, and took in three sand-bags of ballast. 

“For two thousand feet we went right up—up 
—up, almost in a straight line. There seemed 
to be scarcely a breath of wind. But higher up 
we could see the scuds flying spitefully, and we | 
were rapidly approaching them. A few hundred 
feet more were passed, and we struck the storm 


“We had come within eight or nine hundred 


and farm-houses sped under us. We had pass- 
ing glimpses of here and there an astonished 
face turned up towards us. 
“This never will do!’ 
death to touch the ground!’ 


Ned shouted. ‘It’s 


T threw out an- 


“Just then we were crossing a road. <A horse 
| and wagon, containing a man and woman, were 
passing. The sand-bag struck the fence, smash- 
ing it to splinters. With a horrified glance, the 
passengers plied their whip. We left them 
bounding away at a gallop. 

“The Gypsy vaulted into the air again. 
country flew from under us. 
gan to envelop us. Soon drops of rain drove 
into the car. A stormy night was setting in. 
The rain and mist saturated the cordage and 
increased the weight of the balloon, and we 
avain settled towards the earth. 

“Our situation can be imagined—flying at 


The 
A heavy mist be- 


current. The Gypsy ducked and lurched off. such speed over a country the surface of which 
“Hold on! Ned shouted, and if we hadn’t | could now scarcely be distinguished! One bump 


held on, we should have gone out of the basket, 
for we got a tremendous jerk. The balloon 
bobbed her head and bolted northeast, right out 
over the straits and the lake. She drew us| ‘We had two anchors attached to inch anda 
after her at the rate of sixty miles an hour, per- | half lines that were two hundred feet in length. 
haps even faster than that. | I cast out one of them, and we lay hold of the 

‘But Lake St. Clair is a goodish bit of water. | rope. in expectation of a sudden arrest of our 
We were over it till nearly seven o’clock, when! flight. We were slowly settling, and it present- 
the woods and houses on the Canada shore be- | ly caught on something. 
gan to come in sight, and we were soon over; ‘There was a prodigious jerk, but the obstacle 
them. | we had hooked gave way. The anchor bound- 

**‘Let’s get down,’ said Ned, who had been | ed upwards, almost into the car, and we rose 
taking a long look at the country. ‘There’sa/| again, but only for a moment or two. Then 
large village ahead. Let’s try for that, and drop | came a series of hitches and jerks as the grapnel 
as near it as we can.’ | dragged after us. 

“IT looked, and then pulled the rope of the| “Fence poles were hooked up. One post flew 
valve—which, when open, allows the gas to es- | up almost to a level with our faces. A moment 


against the earth, a house, or a rock, would 
probably be fatal to us. 
* ‘We must try the hooks!’ Ned exclaimed. 

















We must, if we died for it, That was of no con- 
quence to the crowd. 
All right,’ said “Ned. ‘But we had better 


Co ns oo @ 
me down at once, unless we want to sail ina 
southwester,’ 


| upper air current in which we were flying. The | ripped up the eaves and sent the bricks rattling 
| escape of gas caused the Gypsy todescend. She off the chimney. What the people inside thought 

went sagging down on a long incline for perhaps , of the hubbub is more than I know. Ned said 
| a thonsand feet, but still continued to fly rapidly | they might bless their stars that we had not ta- 
forward. ken the house with us. 


|dous rumble of wings. 


| ing hard. 


tainly twice the speed of a race-horse! Fields | 


: but could not find him. 


cape—so as to drop the balloon down out of the after we went over a farm-house. The anchor | 


“All at once we heard a splashing. We were 
passing over a pond. The anchor was dragging 
in the water. The pond was covered with ducks. 
They rose with sharp quackings and a tremen- 
One flew blindly into 
the car. 

“The next instant we experienced a terrific 
jerk. The anchor line snapped. The balloon 
bounced up from the earth. The anchor had 
caught in a large tree, and the cord had broken 
like thread! We threw out the other anchor. 
It was our one hope. 

“It had now grown very dark and was rain- 
The anchor caught repeatedly, but 
did not hold. We were carried in this manner 
several miles. Soon the basket began to graze 
the treetops. 

“At length we hauled up the ijine, and found 
why the anchor did not catch; both flukes were 
broken off! LT cut it loose. The balloon rose a 
little. 

‘Ned then tied the anchor line to our last 
sand-bag, and we threw that out, hoping it 
might hitch round something. Evidently we 
were over a forest. I could hear the heavy bag 
crashing through the boughs. 

“Suddenly we felt an awful jerk. The car 
lurched downward and struck heavily against 
something. Though we were holding fast, the 
shock wrenched our hands from the ropes. I 
was hurled forward, and struck amid a mass 
of wet brush, at which I clutched desperately. 
It bent downward, but I held on and it supported 
me. 

**At the same instant I heard Ned cry out, as 
if hurt. The balloon was violently beating 
against what seemed to be branches. I could 
hear the silk ripping, and smelt the escaping 
gas, 

“Very cautiously I felt about. Getting hold 
of the larger boughs, I found that I was in a 
treetop. In a short time I was able to climb 
downward, and soon slid to the ground. It was 
some kind of an evergreen—a large spruce, I 


| think. 
‘He pitched out a bag of sand. When it struck | 


“As soon as I reached the ground, I shouted 
to Ned. No answer followed. I groped about, 
Lighting matches—I 
always carry them in my pocket,—I searched 
beneath the trees near by, and came upon the 
poor fellow lying upon his side senseless, about 
forty feet distant, where he had fallen. 

“As quickly as possible, I collected brush and 
branches of trees, and after much difficulty kin- 
dled a fire. Ned was breathing faintly. 

“By chafing him and by the aid of cordial 
from my flask, I brought him to consciousness 
in about ten minutes. But he groaned pitiably, 
and I now discovered that his left leg was bro- 
ken above the knee. He was dreadfully shaken 
up otherwise, having been thrown thirty or forty 
feet to the ground. 

“IT never was in such a quandary as to what I 
ought to do. His leg should be set at once; but 
if I started for help in the darkness, I was as 


_ likely to go further into the woods as to find a 


settlement. 

“Well, sir, what I did do was first to build a 
better fire, then cut some splints, and tear the 
linings of my coats into bandages, and set that 
leg myself! 

“Of course I hurt him fearfully. He cried and 
groaned in a way that cut me to the heart. I 
straightened and got the bones into position as 
best I could; then I kept the fire burning bright- 
ly, and stayed by him till morning. 

“When it had at last grown light, I climbed a 
tree and tried to get some idea of the country. 
The Gypsy hung in the tree tops a wreck. The 
gas had all escaped, and the canvas was badly 
torn. 

“I got the hatchet from the car, and leaving 
Ned as comfortably placed as possible, set off, 
‘blazing’ trees as I went. I had seen something 


that looked like a clearing to the southeast, and 
started for that, us’ng my pocket compass. I 
thonght I went at least nine or ten miles before 
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1 came out of the woods to a house, a shanty of 
French Canadians. 

“There I gathered a company of five men and 
went back for Ned. We got him to the shanty 
a little before sunset. But it was not till the 
next afternoon that I could get a doctor from 
the village of Sangertown, seventeen miles be- 
low, to visit him. 

“The leg was by that time so swollen and 
sore, that the physician did not think it advisa- 
ble to reset it; and it never was reset. It got 
well in time, and is now a pretty good leg. 

“The Gypsy was an entire loss to me; I never 
got even the silk and ropes out of the woods, 
She was worth about a thousand dollars. So, 
you see, [did not make much out of that trip 
from Detroit.” 

“2, _ 

For the Companion. 
LADY LILY. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CHANGES.—CHAP, I. 

“Well, child, what are you looking at me 
for sc?” 

I remember exactly how papa said it. We 
were in the market then, and I was a well- 
grown girl. He did not speak English perfectly 
in his trouble, for, although the pronunciation 
was generally good, his arrangement of sen- 
tences was rather intricate. 

“Because, papa, you look so handsome,” was 
my answer. “If you could only see how red 
your cheeks are, and how your black eyes spar- 
kle!”’ 

“What is the look of one,’’—and to this day I 
can recall the pained sigh which accompanied the 
words—‘‘what is the look of one who is never 
of happiness to see in this world, never more?”’ 

His tone and his manner smote me to the 
heart. I grew sad at once, for my tempera- 
ment at the best was by no means a lively one. 

I did not know what the lovely, brilliant color 
meant, and the burning fire that made his eye 
so bright. How could I? I only knew he never 
had that look before mamma died. 

We lived then in a happy, picturesque, rustic 
home, and I was always dressed in white. 

The rustle of white muslin curtains makes me 
happy, even now,—gives me the sweet rush of 
delight that sometimes gladdens with exception- 
al pleasure the heart of a child. My mother’s 
sewing-room had white muslin curtains, with lit- 
tle cross-bars running back and forth, and if one 
moved them aside, or the wind stirred them, 
there, underneath, shone a fair and flourishing 
little garden-spot, for she was never happier 
than in the midst of her flowers. 

But alas! there came a day when my young, 
fair mother lay in her coffin, my little brother 
beside her, and I wandered through the rooms, 
calling upon her name, and hearing no answer. 

From that sad hour, my father was never like 
himself again. His language grew more broken, 
his health gave way, he lost his situation, and I 
was his only nurse for months, 

Then came the hard times,—the black winter. 
My father had trouble with his right hand, so 
that he could no longer hold a pen. One by one, 
our comforts melted away; many of them were 
sold for bread. It was a pitiful season. 





I did what I could; patched the clothes, and , 
mended the old mats, and scrubbed the bare | 
places, and tended the homely cooking, when- | 
ever there was anything to cook. 

Mamma had always been my teacher. When | 
I was four years old, I could read, and at seven, I | 
see now that I knew as much as most girls of ten 
or twelve. I was forever drawing on scraps of 
paper, writing little fancies that occurred to me, | 
and reading from favorite books and magazines, 
of which my mother had a goodly store. 

Papa taught me to dance, to draw flowers, to 
distinguish plants, leaves and trees, to read tol- 
erably in Italian. Life then was like a fairy 
story, until my mother died. 

I was eleven years old, and rather small of my 
age, at that time. I suppose I must have been 
vain, for I often studied my features in the mir- 
ror, and wished for chains, bracelets and rings. 

When we were very poor, I heard somebody 
gay, one day,— 

“What lovely eves that child has,—just like 
two stars!’’ which set my foolish little heart 
fluttering. Others called me “that little Italian 
beauty;”" but oh, how very angry poor papa was 
if he overheard them! 

“Never trust a man or a woman who flatters 
you,”’ was the advice I grew almost tired of hear- 
ing. Nevertheless, it did me good. 

Little by little we came down. Poor papa’s 
cheeks grew thin and sunken, and the feature, 
80 delicately outlined, began to shine like wax. 
Then it was the rich red color came into his 
cheeks, like clear flames, and he grew almost 
unearthly beautiful. 





We changed our lodgings repeatedly,—never, 
I am sorry to say, much for the better, but, 
wherever we went, he would not lose sight of 
me, If he left me at home, he gave me exer- 
cises in Italian and French, and locked me in, 
leaving me happy, with my pens, and pencils, 
and paper. Though they were of the coarsest 
kind, I never grew weary of using them. For 
hours and hours I worked at the picture of his 
face, for I fondly fancied it was a likeness,—his 
and Miss Clayton’s. 

Who was Miss Clayton? 

“A ‘woman and an angel too.”” She was a 
friend of mamma’s, and almost the only visitor 
she had. She always came in a carriage driven 
by two gray horses, a grand-looking coachman 
in livery on the seat. Mamma seemed like an- 
other creature when she saw her. Her whole 
face {lighted up, and she would kiss her so fer- 
vently! I shall never forget the conversation I 
overheard one afternoon when they thought me 
asleep upon the blue chintz-covered lounge. 

“Daisy”’ (that was my mother’s name), “I 


; have done my best for you, darling, but there 


seems no change.” 

After that came silence, and then a heavy sob. 

“Don’t cry, dear. Let us trust in God. Per- 
haps in time’’— 

“Oh, never, never!”” mamma sobbed. 
will never see me again. Iam doomed to die 
without their forgiveness, It seems to me I 
could die in peace if they would only love me a 
little once more.”’ 

“They do, they must love you. You are their 
only child, but they are stubbornly proud, and 
still believe your husband an adventurer. But, 
darling, why do you always talk of dying?” 

“Hush, Alice! Lily will hear you!” and then 
she went closer to her friend, and they talked in 
alow voice, Then Miss Clayton laughed, though 
it seemed a very unnatural laugh, and then she 
kissed mamma and drew her head upon her 
shoulder, All this I saw through my eyelashes, 
for my eyes were nearly shut. 

At last mamma said, “Well, I don’t know 
what will become of us. Guili is terribly em- 
bittered. He can get no justice, poor, dear fel- 
low. Alice, bear witness that he is honor and 
purity itself. A nobler man than my Fabri 
never lived. Can you not see in his very face 
what his lineage is? Never let them, let any 
one, believe that I have been deceived.”’ 

There was a passion in my mother’s voice that 
altered it. It almost made mecry. I see now 
that indignation, sorrow and love, gave to her 
tones that wonderful pathos. 

“My darling, you know I will do all I can,” 
said Miss Clayton, and her voice trembled. 

You will care for Lily, too. I don’t know 
what makes me talk in this strain, but I fear 
that my poor little girl inherits genius from her 
foreign ancestors.” 

“*And if she does, is there not a greater chance 
of her success in life?’’ 

“Perhaps, if her father, if I am spared to her. 
But O Alice! Imagine her alone in the world. 
Would not that inheritance be perilous? She is 
also going to be beautiful,—another fatal gift if” 
—but she said nothing more, for I, springing 
frightened from the couch, ran to her, sobbing 
as if my heart would break, and asking her fal- 
teringly if it was the genius that ailed me now, 
“for, oh, there’s an awful pain in my side!’’ 

Then mamma and Miss Clayton fell to sooth- 
ing me and laughing. After that, when Miss 
Clayton came, I fancy they were very careful 
what they said in my presence. But my little 
brown portfolio was filled with the finest writing 
and drawing-paper, and my next delightful gift 
was a box of the purest water-colors to be pro- 
cured in New York, and which I kept stored 
away, only to be looked at now and then. 

Ah! was I not a happy child while my beautiful 
mother lived? We three would sit together in 
the moonlight evenings, on the little balcony 
which surrounded our vine-covered cottage, while 
papa played on the violin, and mamma and I 
sang. 

I knew a few simple airs in Italian, but mam- 
ma sang in both Italian and French. And such 
a voice! Papa called her his nightingale, and I 
could only think of heaven and the angels, of 
the stars, and things far above a child's compre- 
hension. 

Such pleasant pictures these are to look back 
upon, even now! 

One evening, when he had played an air from 
“Donizetti,” mamma said to him,— 

“Do you know, dear, you play better than 
Prof. Kuener?” 

“And you sing like a prima donna,” was his 
laughirg rejoinder, for it was not till he was 
broken down by misfortune that his English 
failed him somewhat. ‘“‘Lily, here, is a little 
pantomimist,” he added. “If worse comes to 
worst, we might go starring it.”’ 


“They 
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‘So we might,” said mamma, also laughing. 

“It would be a grand revenge!’’ mused papa, 
looking up at the white round moon, whose pale 
radiance fell all over his face, making him splen- 
didly handsome. 

“Revenge!”” mamma exclaimed, with some 
consternation. “On whom?’ 

“On both our houses,” was the answer,—“for 
pride, vain glory and—covetousness. See bills. 
Signor Guili Fabri and the Signorina Daisy Fa- 
bri, with their wonderful.infant, will perform at 
the’”’— 

‘Don’t, darling!” said mamma, with a look 
of pain. ‘“‘When you come to that, it seems so 
terribly real!’’ She put her little white hand to 
his lips as she spoke. He smiled as he kissed it. 
It was always so. They were so happy, so fond, 
so perfectly gentle! I never saw my mother in 
any other mood. She was always a lady. And 
papa, in his direst extremity of need, never sank 
the gentleman. 

1 can’t help dwelling upon this, for, alas! the 
change came only too soon. From beautiful 
surroundings, from love and content, from life 
without the shadow of a care, from home that 
was paradise, from hope that was bliss, slowly, 
surely, to pain, want, disease, death. 

For a little time after mamma went away to 
wait for us both, she said, in the better country, 
it seemed as if I had lost father and mother both. 
Poor papa hardly noticed me. He would go and 
stay in the little country churchyard for hours; 
and I think he did not talk to me when he was 
at home, from a horror he had of tears. He was 
afraid even to pet me. And besides, I did not 
look like her. I was all Fabri, eyes, skin, hair, 
while mother’s beauty had been of the fair and 
delicate type. 

As I said before, he mourned so deeply and so 
silently that his health gave way. From one de- 
gree of poverty to another, we two steadily de- 
scended. Fora time, Miss Clayton kept sight 
of us, but my father, from some cause, did not 
care to meet her. I think it might have been 
on account of her proposal to him to take me 
home with her. 

When she did so, he turned so white, drawing 
me close, close to him with one arm, shaking 
from head to foot, that he frightened me; and 
when he did speak, the words poured out in the 
purest Italian, of which I understood the pur- 
port, but, luckily, she did not, for he upbraided 
her with want of heart, and even delicacy, in 
seeking to deprive him of the only comfort he 
had left. 

It was always so when he felt deeply. If any 
one sought to gain my friendship whom he 
thought unworthy, and almost everybody came 
under his censure, he would hurl Italian at them 
till they were glad to get away from his flashing 
eyes. No wonder they feared him. 

Wherever we went, the dear old violin and 
my paints and books went with us. They were 
our chief solace. Even in the night, in his par- 
oxysms of pain or grief, he would make the bow 
but breathe over the strings, calling forth what 
seemed but the faint echo of sweet spirit voices, 
soothing both himself and me. 

When I was fourteen, his prospects at one 
time seemed to brighten. Whether he met with 
some friend who forced a loan upon him, or 
made a small sum through speculation, I never 
knew, but he set up a little music store in the 
lower part of the city,—oh, so very tiny! and we 
had a room at the top of the same house—right 
under the roof. 

Very comfortable we were, though scarcely 
enough was made in the shop to pay our daily 
expenses, 

Papa always closed the shop early, and went 
out every evening, taking his quaint carved vio- 
lin with him, I pleased myself with thinking 
that he had at last found some congenial society, 
and thus enjoyed his evenings. 

I did not know or dream what I afterwards 
learned, that he had formed an engagement at 
a small theatre, and there labored for a few 
shillings a night, that he might clothe and keep 
me comfortable. 

When I have since thought of it,—of my no- 
ble, high-spirited father, seated in a place that I 
knew his very soul abhorred, in the midst of 
men who were not worthy of such companion- 
ship, enduring the vile odors of the place, and 
using his poor aching hand, the tears well up to 
my eyes. 

One night, when he had gone, as was his 
usual custom, I retired earlier than usual behind 
the slight paper partition that papa had put up 
to separate the nook where my bed was from 
the rest of the room. 

Suddenly, | was wakened from disturbed 
dreams to an awful reality. The room was full 
of smoke. 1! could scarcely breathe. By the red 
glare outside, I found my way to the window 
and threw it open, It was our honse that was 





on fire. Great tongues of flame were thr usting 
their red curves towards me. The heavens were 
black and red alternately. Below were the 
hoarse shouts of human voices, 

As soon as I could catch my breath, I groped 
for the door. I knew that it was always locked, 
but this night an all-merciful Providence mich; 
have allowed him to forget. I found the handle 
and tried it with frantic terror. No; all my puny 
exertions were fruitless. The key was in papa’s 
pocket, and here [ was, doomed to he burned 
alive. 

Frantic, I ran to the window again. Cinders 
were blown in my face, and the smoke suffocat. 
ed me. 

The roof sloped steeply down; tall chimneys 
towered over my head; floating particles, sparks 
in showers, broken cascades of water, flames 
that glared and swooped, indescribable sounds 
above and beneath —oh, what a scene it was! 

I shouted, I raved. Once I clambered from 
the window upon the roof, but, with a ery of 
horror, I drew myself back again. The atmos. 
phere became unbearable. I threw myself, or 
rather fell, upon the floor, and I must have 
fainted, for, after calling upon God and my 
mother to help me, I remember nothing more, 

————_+o> + 
For the Companion. 
JAMES DULIN’S BARGAIN, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

*“Halloo, Dulin! Have you heard the news?” 
cried Farmer Shillebah, stopping his horse and hail. 
ing a young man who was returning from his day's 
labor, with his hoe over his shoulder. 

“I’ve heard nothing special,’’ answered Dniin, 
“Is it another wife-murder, or has the woman poi- 
soned her husband this time ?”’ 

“Oh, you can take your pick!’’ said Mr. Shillebah, 
humoring the jest; “but my news isn’t in that line, 
They’ve discovered a gold mine down here close to 
Newburyport. I’ve just come from there, and 
there’s nothing else talked about.”” 

“They’ve been a good while finding it,’’ observed 
Dulin, dryly. 

“T see you think it’s a hoax, but I’m telling the 
honest truth.’”’ 

“No doubt of that; at least, no doubt you think 
you are; but it does seem as if the land in that re- 
gion might have been pretty much dug over long 
before this time.” 

“That’s just what I thought, and what I said; but 
seeing is believing. What do you think of that?” 
and Mr. Shillebah took from his pocket a specimen 
of the precious ore carefully wrapped in tissue pa- 
per, and presented it to Dulin for inspection. 

“T declare, it does look like the genuine article, 
doesn’t it? I shouldn’t know it from the specimens 
Nolan brought from California. There is no mis- 
take about its having been found down there, is 
there?” 

“Not a bit; and what’s more, it was found on land 
that belonged to my grandfather once. If we'd only 
kept it in the family, we should all be millionaires 
now.” 

“Aggravating, that’s a fact!’ said Dulin. “Well, 
who knows but we are on top of a gold mine this 
very minute? I don’tsee why New Hampshire isn’t 
as likely to have one as Massachusetts.” 

“Nor I. The soil can’t be so very different.” And 
pocketing his specimen again, Mr. Shillebah chir- 
ruped to his horse, and drove on to spread the news 
still further. News which was no news to the world 
of stean-cars and telegraph-wires outside of Pekin, 
but which he was the first to bring to that isolated 
little town. 

Dulin walked homeward more slowly than was 
his wont, and with his eyes bent on the ground. 
He was speculating on what he had heard, and 80 
profoundly that he would have passed his own door 
without knowing it, if his wife, who was standing 
on the threshold watching for him, had not called 
out gaily,— 

“Why, James, where are you going?” 

“Oh, I didn’t notice!” said he, starting like one 
awakened from sleep. “I was thinking of the news 
Shillebah’s brought home from Newburyport. 
They’ve discovered a gold mine down there.” 

“That's a likely story, isn’t itnow?” said his wife, 
laughing. 

“It’s true though,” returned he, huffily, quite for- 
getting his own incredulity in the first instance. It 
seemed to him now as though he had always known 
about it, instead of having learned it some fifteen 
minutes before. , " 

“Do you mean it? I thought you were joking, 
said she, apologetically. 

“Not I, Nancy,” said he, and related all the pat 
ticulars of his interview with Mr. Shillebah. 

“Wouldn’t it be odd if people came flocking 1 
New England in search of gold instead of going to 
California?” said she. “But come now, sit down 0 
your supper before the pancakes get cold.” 

He obeyed, while Nancy, on whom the intelligence 
made much less impression than on her husband, 
chatted of the events which had occurred in bis 
absence. She was a merry little woman, and hads 
graphic way of relating things, so, although she bad 
nothing more important to tell than that the white 
hen had laid an egg, and the cat had caught a mous, 
and the colt had eaten clover from her hand, sh? 
managed to make quite a story of it, and won & 





laugh from her husband more than once. 


, It was piain, however, that his mind was atil 
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running on the news he had brought, for once in 
the evening, after a long silence, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “What if I should find gold on my own 


a?” 
“T've no doubt you will,” answered his wife. 


«What! you really think so?” ina surprised tone. | 


“Yes, just as you did last year, by selling potatoes 
gnd cabbages,” said Nancy, laughing. 

«] must say I don’t see where the laugh comes in,” 
said her husband, more angrily than he had ever 
spoken to her during the six months of their mar- 
ried life, and, on the whole, it was the most un- 
pleasant evening they had ever passed together. 

From that time the gold fever ran high with 
James Dulin, the more so that he had never had 
auything like it before. All that he possessed, a 
small house and a few acres of land, he had won by 
the labor of his own hands; but with his industrious 
habits, aud shrewdness in business affairs, backed 
pya fair education, everybody said that he was cer- 
tain to become one of the solid men of the town. 

Butasthe reports concerning the new Eldorado 
were confirmed, and fresh and exaggerated ones 
constantly arriving, he could think of nothing but 
jumping into a fortune, The old way of earning it 
seemed altogether too slow, and now that he had 
begun to dream of castles in the air, he quite de- 
spised the little cottage built on the solid foundation 
of the earth. 

He had spoken to his wife of finding gold on his 
own land, but this he knew was hopeless, for not 
only was every acre of it under cultivation, but he 
had dug deep into the bowels of the earth for his 
well, he had uprooted trees and blasted rocks, but 
nowhere had the soil shown any peculiarity which 
would warrant him in expecting to come upona 
precious deposit, even though he should dig through 
to the central fires. 

He still went about his daily labors, but his heart 
was not in it. He no longer worked with a will. 
He wae constantly scheming how he could get rid 
of it altogether. But how often is it that all our 
scheming goes for nothing, and our destiny is de- 
cided by that fortuitous concurrence of events which 
we call chance. 

One evening as he was returning home, his head 
full of the absorbing theme, a woodchuck ran across 
hispath, He struck at it—out of mere wantonness 
it would seem—but the little creature dodged the 
blow, and darted over the wall. Dulin gave chase, 
and in a moment was close upon it. 

“Now I’ve got you, sir!’ cried he, and raised his 
spade; but before it descended to the ground, the 
woodchuck had slipped into his hole. 

Vexed at his defeat, Dulin began to dig into the 
burrow without stopping to consider whether it 
would do him any good to take the poor creature’s 
life, and lo, as he dug, he saw something glittering 
among the earth on his spade. 

His heart gave a bound—the woodchuck was wel- 
come to its life now. With trembling hand he 
picked up the shining substance, and found that it 
bore a precise resemblance to the gold-ore speci- 
menshe had seen. So agitated was he at this dis- 
covery, that he was obliged to sit down on a stone to 
compose himself. 

Then the thought occurred to him that the precious 
metal could not be confined to that particular spot, 
80 he took his spade and struck it into the earth in 
several different places, in nearly all of which he 
found the shining ore. 

Bat it was growing dark, he could not see to dig 
much longer, so he filled his pockets, and covered 
upall traces of his work, resolving to return again 
the next day. 

Then, for the first time, he bethought himself 
that although he had undoubtedly discovered a 
nine, it was not on his own land—it was on Mr. 
Shillebah’s land. He was, therefore, no better off 
for the discovery. 

His spirits, which had been raised to the highest 
pointa moment before, now sunk to the opposite 
extreme. He brooded over the matter as he walked 
slowly home, ate bis supper, scarcely knowing what 
he ateyand his wife's playful sallies failed to win 
from him even a sniile. 

Several days passed, during which he made more 
than one visit to Mr. Shillebah’s pasture to gloat 
over the treasure he longed to possess. . At last he 
came to the determination that he would say noth- 
ing of the discovery, but, on some pretence or other, 
Would purchase the land, and so become owner of 
the mine, 


Having reached this conclusion, he went to Mr. 
Shillebah and made, what seemed to be, a reason- 


able offer, Mr. Shillebah said he had no objection 


to parting with the land, provided Dulin would take 
the whole tract, consisting of some hundred acres of 
asscrubby, barren, rocky soil as there was in all 


Pekin, 


This was more than Dulin had contemplated, but 
what, after all, were a few acres of land more or 
less where a gold mine was in question? So the 
bargain was concluded, although Dulin was obliged 


to mortgage his farm for security. 


Now that the matter was all settled, he could no 
longer keep the secret from his wife. She was at the 
ironing-table, doing up one of his shirts, when he 


entered the house. 


, “Nancy, Nancy,” eried he, “fling away your flat- 
ron! You never need work any more. You’rea 


tich woman now !”* 


' “Me arich woman? Well, I guess I'll keep on 
begin to see the money come in,” said 
%, Supposing this to be some jest of her husband’s 


ironing till I 
sh 


and very glad that he was once more in the humor 
for jesting, 


Pomp sit down and listen to me,” said he, taking 


iron from her hand, and drawing her down be- 


| side him upon the tidy calico lounge she had her- 
self covered. He then told her the story, from the 
discovery of the gold to the bargain he had just 
completed, 

“Does Mr. Shillebah know there’s gold on his 
land?” asked she. 

“Of course not,’ answered her husband. “Do 
you think he’d be such a fool as to sell it to me for 
a few hundred dollars if he did?” 

“But, James, it seems to me you should have told 
him,” said she. 

“Told him! That is a good one! He had the 
same chance to make the discovery that I had.” 

“But he didn’t make it.” : 

“That was very unfortunate for him, and very 
fortunate for me.”’ 

“It was, James, and for that reason I’d go and 
offer to share the profits with him now.” 

“Just like a woman,” said James. “A good deal 
you know about business matters, don’t you?” 

“No, very little. Perhaps that is why I can’t think 
this an honest transaction.” 

“So you accuse me of dishonesty, do you?” 

“Is it doing as you'd be done by, James?” 

“Oh, come now, if you’re going to preach, I'll be 
off. I’ve got to go to Boston to-night to get my 
metal tested, so put me up achange of clothing, will 
you?” 

When Dulin reached the assayer’s office he was 
kept waiting a long time, for there was a crowd 
there on the same errand as himself; but his turn 
came at last. 

“So this is your specimen,” said the assayer, tak- 
ing itin hishand. “No need to test it, sir; it is not 
gold—it is pyrites /”’ 

“Not gold?” gasped Dulin. 

“No; it isa combination of sulphur andiron. A 
very common mistake. Youare the fourth person 
who has brought me pyrites to-day supposing it to 
be gold.” 

The assayer bowed, and Dulin, seeing that he was 
dismissed, took his leave with a heart heavier than 
the metal in his pocket. 

His first words as he entered his own house once 
more were, “Nancy, lama ruined man! We have 
lost our farm and gained nothing. It was not gold 
that I found, but some base imitation from Satan’s 
own furnace.” 

Then she who had been his accuser became his 
consoler. 

“Tam relieved of a burden!” cried she, throwing 
her arms about him. “I thought you had come 
back to ask me to share ill-gotten riches, but it is 
only honest poverty.” 

And Dulin is not the only man who has sought 
gold by dishonest means, and found not gold, but 
pyrites. 

——__+o—___——- 
For the Companion. 


{ JEMMY’S PRISONER. 


Tears and laughter lie close together; and when 
the mind has been long on the stretch, it often re- 
coils, and seems to search for something to play with. 
In such moods, slight incidents provoke to merri- 
ment. I can give no other reason why some of the 
drollest stories and events of army life lay right 
amid its cares and dangers. 

During the latter part of my service, I was on 
division staff duty; high enough up in the organiza- 
tion to know promptly what had been determined 
upon, but able to conjecture only what might be. 
Gen. 8. W. Crawford’s quarters in February and 
March, 1865, were at the Wyatt House, near the high 
trestle-work across Arthur's Swamp, and not far 
from the battle-field of Hatcher’s Run. It was a 
large mansion, and we had made ourselves very 
comfortable. 

The dinner hour had been fixed at six; and when 
the day’s work was done, the officers of the staff 
would sit sometimes a couple of hours and discuss 
probabilities. But always the conversation would 
run away at last from the things which lay next our 
thoughts, and the table break up in laughter at some 
joke or story growing out of the discussion. 

Dr. Chamberlain, the Division surgeon, was very 
good with a yarn, and a capital hand at a dinner, 
His merry, twinkling eye and grave, immovable 
face was a joke in itself; and whenever he said, 
“That reminds me of a story,” we would always ex- 
claim,— 

“Let’s have it, doctor.” 

One day, we had been speaking of those who are 
so eager for places in the rear when an engagement 
is imminent; and the doctor illustrated the point 
with the following story: 

“Jemmy Gilligan was a born straggler, and the 
torment of his company officer. There was not a 
hen-roost or pig-sty within a mile of the line of 
march which Jemmy did not scent and go through 
thoroughly. 

“His lieutenant in command was a martinet in 
discipline, and a coward in battle. He had always 
some reason to fault-find a soldier, and was equally 
good at an excuse for being absent when danger 
wasahead. Gilligan had an Irishman’s love of fight, 
and was always on hand when powder was to be 
smelt. 

“But on the march, Jemmy was ever on the watch 
to drop behind, and then be off on a ‘scoot.’ It was 
a lame foot, a stone in his shoe, anything, every- 
thing that would suit his purpose. His officer was 
also on the lookout for him, and many a time was 
the lieutenant’s voice heard roaring ont, ‘Clese up, 
there, Gilligan!’ till ‘Close up, there, Gilligan!’ 
passed into a by-word in the regiment. Of course, 
no love was lost between Gilligan and his officer. 
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were pushing with all speed to head off Jackson, 
who was coming through Thoroughfare Gap. Jem- 
my was foraging, as usual, when the skirmishers 
came into collision. 
“The first sound of firing quickened our Irishman. 
His colonel, by the way, for reasons of his own, had 
somewhat winked at Jemmy’s irregularities, and he 
generally came to his company by way of the head- 
quarters, where he would see the colonel’s orderly. 
So, before long, he presented himself there, with a 
pair of geese over his shoulder, and driving before 
him his company officer, pale and dusty, his face 
covered with sweat and charcoal. His hands were 
tied behind his back, and the pair came in at a good 
round trot, the lieutenant just in advance of the 
point of Jemmy’s bayonet. 
“‘How now, Jemmy? What’s this?’ roared the 
colonel. 
“Why, colonel, d’ye see, I was a leetle behint, 
a-lookin’ fur the g’rillas doon the road, whin I hearn 
the scrimmage in front, and came hurryin’ up. 
“‘But jist as I was jumpin’ a black log a bit be- 
yant, what should I see but this same bluidy thafe 
of a leftinant, a-scroochin’ down behint the log to 
git out o’ the way o’ the bullets. And what less 
could I say till ’im, as I stirs him out wid the p’int 
o’ me bay’net, and whips ont me han’kercher, and 
ties up his han’s, and strikes him up into a trot, 
what less could I say till im than “Clowse up, Gil- 
ligan! Clowse up, Gilligan!’’’ 
“And with that, Jemmy slyly kicked one of the 
geese towards the colonel’s orderly; and, adminis- 
tering a parting jab to his officer, and an exhorta- 
tion to keep Gilligan well ‘closed up’ thereafter, 
took himself off the scene, 
“And now, gentlemen,” said the doctor, as he rose 
and took his hat, “it’s late, and I shall follow Gilli- 
gan’s example, and ‘clowse up.’” A.C. B 
————_+o-—__—_—— 
FRIGHTENED. 

During the last war with England, the American 
farmers on the Niagara frontier suffered much from 
the atrocities committed by the Indian allies of the 
English. A farmer, named Thompson, whose house 
was located some distance back from the road, 
thought that possibly the savages would overlook 
his place, though they had burnt Lewiston, a village 
bunt a few miles from his farm. 

He hid his family in the cellar while he himself 
kept watch through a crack in the door. He was 
thrown one day into terror by the sight of two sav- 
ages, ferocious with war-paint and feathers, riding 
up the lane directly to his house. With a groan of 
terror, he gave himself up and all that was his as 
lost. 

From where he stood, he could see the smoke of 
two burning dwellings, and he had no reason to an- 
ticipate anything better for himself than massacre 
and destruction. Ina moment, he heard their hatch- 
ets pounding at his door, and, with such feelings as 
cannot be described, he opened it, and the two fierce 
intruders stalked in. 

“Ugh!” grunted one of them, turning Thompson 
about by the shoulder, The victim afterward de- 
clared that the Indian looked to him as big as a bar- 
rel. “Ugh—pale face—guns?”? 

“No, no; none at all.” 

“Ugh! Pale face—squaw?” 

With a sinking heart, the poor man went to the 
cellar door and called up Mrs. Thompson, who ap- 
peared in the full expectation that she was to be 
murdered immediately. 

“Ugh! The Indian looked at her, and then turn- 
ing to Thompson, again asked,— 

“Pale face—name?” 

“Thompson.” 

“Pale face—pappoose ?”” 

There was no help for it, and the three trembling 
children came up. The Indian looked stolidly at 
them; in fact, his face never once changed during 
the whole of this singular interview, and, giving an- 
other grunt, he said,— 

“Injun hungry much. Thompson meat, potato, 
whiskey—Injun meat, potato, whiskey. Thompson 
squaw—get him.” 

The idea conveyed by this broken English, that 
everything in the house was to be considered the 
property of these unbidden guests, was perfectly un- 
derstood, and Mrs. Thompson promptly bestirred 
herself to get what they wanted. 

Her husband often insisted that those two Indians 
then and there devoured two loaves of bread, a leg 
of boiled mutton, more than half a peck of potatoes, 
and left not a drop of a three-pint measure filled 
with whiskey. Their tremendous meal was finished 
with mutual grunts of satisfaction, and the spokes- 
man said,— 

“Thompson, calumet, tobak—Injun calumet, to- 
bak. Thompson get him.” 

Two cob pipes and a quantity of ammunition in 
them were produced, and for about two hours fol- 
lowing, the two visitors sat on the floor and smoked, 
all the time keeping their eyes watchfully on Thomp- 
son, and their knives and hatchets handy, and once 
in a while exchanging a word in their own language. 

The wife and children stood by unnoticed, won- 
dering what would be the end of it. At last, the 
Indians rose with signs of satisfaction, deposited 
the pipes and surplus tobacco somewhere abont 
their persons, and were apparently about to leave, 
when one of them happened to look out of the win- 
dow. 

He gave another grunt, and taking Thompson 
again by the shoulder, pointed to two hand 
horses in the barnyard. 
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There was nothing to be done but to comply, and 
in a few moments the horses were at the door. 
Then, with undiminished gravity, the savage took 
T by the shoulder and remarked, in a kind 
of gracious way, pointing to Mrs. Thompson and the 
children,— 

“Ugh! Thompson squaw, Thompson squaw— 
Thomp papp » Thomp papp Keep 
him.” 

And mounting his horses, the Indians disappeared, 
leading their own. 

And to his dying day, Thompson never knew the 
reason of this pected cl y with which he 
was that day treated. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD EDINBURGH. 
From a Correspondent. 

Our hostess in Edinburgh, Old Town, was a pic- 
ture to see. Such acap for whiteness and stiffness, 
with two fluffy, short curls bunching out on each 
side of her broad forehead, her black eyes, high 
cheek bones and red hair, all shining alike, her im- 
maculate Scotch-plaid apron, ample enough to cover 
the tidy gown while about her “hoosehol’ wark,’’ as 
she called it. 
May, and I, and Uncle Dan, all declared the 
breakfast of clear coifec, poached eggs and broiled 
ham, simply delicious, The dishes, though plain 
delf, shone like silver; indeed, what did not shine 
in that huge old house, from the door-knob to the 
green glass windows in the eight-story garret, or, 
rather, the garret in the eighth story. 
We had letters to Mrs. McShae—I think that is 
the way the name is spelt—but when our cab stopped 
before the house, a huge pile of brownish brick, it 
seemed to us as if the upper stories might toppie 
over and bury us beneath the ruins any moment, 
It was really dreadful, and the long, dim, wide, ir- 
regular hall looked like a huge, cool cave, notwith- 
standing its furnishing with straight chairs of black 
oak, and tables you might see your face in. 
We were fortunate enough to get rooms in the 
second story from the landing, one parlor and two 
medium-sized bedrooms, that looked as if they 
might have been upholstered in Queen Mary’s time. 
By the way, our first sight from the windows was 
the turrets of the never-to-be-forgotten Holyrood 
House, where that same unfortunate queen lived 
when in Scotland. 

“It’s like being in dreamland,” said May, in sol- 
emn tones, “and I can’t realize ita bit. Itall seems 
so unreal that I don’t believe I shall enjoy it.” 

A red-haired maid looked in, for we had left the 
door open, as moon-faced and verdant as any coun- 
try lass I ever saw. 

“The mistress wishes to ken if ye’ll have parritch 
with your tea?” she asked, in the broadest of 
brogues. 

“Parritch! what’s that?” queried May. 

“Why, ont-meal porridge, or mush, of course,” 
said Uncle Dan. “To be sure. Tell your mistress 
we'll have parritch.” And off went the maid. 

It had been a soft and lingering twilight when we 
entered Edinburgh town, but now it was growing 
dark enough for gas-light. 

“Stop a moment!” cried May. “Don’t light the 
gas yet. Come here.” 

She was standing in the recess of a window that 
projected from the house, and we joined her. Such 
a sight as the lights began to twinkle up and down, 
east and west—such a swarm of huge fireflies as they 
looked! Now the whole front of an antique pile, 
| window by window; now some little eyrie, that 
seemed literally hanging in the air; now an uneven 
line of street lanips; now whole terraces springing 
into pale, phosphorescent twinkles; now a place 
that swooped down among the rocks, Never in all 
my life did I see such a sight in any city in the 
world. It was fairylike, bewitching, like a city in 
the mountains, built of diamonds and precious 
stones. 

“What a painting it would make!” said May, 
breathless, 

A clatter of dishes startled us, and in walked the 
maiden of the red hair, her hands and arms full of 
dishes, It was wonderful how she contrived to car- 
rysomany. Insuch alittle while we had the co- 
siest supper-table laid—the table being round—with 
oat cakes, honey, cream, tea, chocolate, butter 
moulded in shells, and a dish of the white, smok- 
ing “parritch.” 

We tasted and we talked. It certainly was a new 
dish, not at all like tlre oatmeal we had caten in 
Boston not many weeks before, and finally we con- 
cluded that it was etherialized oatmeal, though it 
was relished with a very material appetite. 

We hardly slept that night, May and I, thongh we 
had abundant evidence that Uncle Dan had forgot- 
ten all his discomforts, and finally threw a pillow at 
his door, but there was no cessation of the unmusi- 
cal sounds. And now I will tell you a secret worth 
knowing. May told it to me. 

“JT must stop that dreadful sound,” she said, “or 
we shall not be able to go sight-seeing to-morrow.” 

So she softly rose, opened the door that led from 
our room, and standing in the moonlight in her 
white robes, with :n immense black chair for a 
background, she commenced whistling softly, I 
meantime looking on in astonishment. If I moved 
or spoke, she raised a warning finger. Presently, as 
if by magic, the terrible snoring grew fainter, faint- 
er yet, until it relapsed into gentle breathing. 

May still remained, whistling softly for a momen t 








“You all recollect Pope’s campaign, ending in the 
second Battle of Bull Run. The Northern troops 





Thompson saddle, bridle—Injun saddle and bridle. 
, Thompson get him.” 





“Ugh!” he said, “Thompson horses, Injun horses. | 


or two longer, then quietly shnt the door. 
| “Where in the world did you learn that?” I 


j asked. 
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“Qf a clergyman who was stopping at our 
house once. He said it never failed, and it nev- 
er does.”’ 

Early in the morning the landlady came her- 
self to see if we wanted anything. Such a pic- 
ture of perfect neatness and quiet serenity sel- 
dom greets our Yankee eyes on the other side of 
the water. 


OUR HOSTESS, 


“I aye like to know myself of the comfort 
where there's ladies,”’ she said, pressing down 
the folds of her apron. “Ye see Jenny, she’s 
new to the city, fresh from the Midlothians, an’ 
she’s on’y been wi’ mea year come next Easter.” 

“Midlothian and Jenny Deans,’’” murmured 
May. ‘‘I just begin to realize that we are in the 
land of Walter Scott. Isn't it beautiful?’ 

Parritch came up with breakfast, white and 
hot, with a crust on it that looked like frost 
work, After the meal was over, we hastily at- 
tired ourselves for a walk. Meeting our land- 
lady in the hall below, where she was herself 
polishing the oak with a great white duster, we 
asked where we had best go first. 

“If ye’re for a walk,” she said, ‘an’ 
Street. ’Twill be na sturt (trouble) to fin’ it, 
as it’s on’y three corners aff. Ye’ll fin’ a’ the 
stores there; but I'll sen’ my duddies wi’ ye.” 

Her “duddies” meant her children, two stout 
Highland young gentlemen, with scarce any 
noses to speak of, and neither of them as tall as 
a yard stick. 

We declined the duddies. 

“A pleasant time to ye, ladies. Ye'll ha’ea 
gigot for your dinner ’gin ye come back,”’ she 
said, smiling. 

We received the information with becoming 
gravity, but, as we left the house, May turned 
to me, and I turned to May. 

“For goodness sake, what are we going to 
have for dinner?’ asked May. 

“It’s beyond my ken a’thegither,” I answered, 
airing my Scotch. 

“Maybe it’s a blood pudding, or something of 
that kind,” said May. “I never could eat it in 
the world.”” 

“Well,” said I, philosophically, ‘‘we’ll wait 
till we get it. ‘There'll be bread and butter with 
it, I suppose; we shan’t starve.”" 





THE MAID, 
The streets were very lively. Pretty Scotch 
girls were going to school, lily and rose blending 
in the bright young faces, urchins, sandy-haired 
and freckled, shouted and ran just for all the 
world as if they were in old Boston, with their 
books in straps and in bags. 

“Prince Street,”’ said May. ‘‘This—why yes 

it must be, but did you ever see anything like 
it?” 

I never did. Imagine a long, deep thorough- 
fare, full of quaint buildings all along one side, 
shops at every step, splendors of color in the 
windows, and opposite this long line of business 


marts the fair and open country, represented by | 


ye’re 
strange to the city, yell best gang to Prince’s 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a park, a summer valley, a vale of flowers; the! beautiful and renowned cities, towns and for- 
green sward shining in the morning dew like | tresses, of which Vienna, the capital of the Aus- 
long swathes of emerald; the trees beautiful for| trian Empire, is the best known. On its banks 
verdure; winding walks; shrubs all bright with stand also the picturesque town of Pesth, the 
blossoms; the branches filled with singing birds; | capital of Hungary, and Belgrade, with its frown- 
the bright foliage red in the sunshine. One need ing fortress, the capital of the Principality of 
not try to imagine the effect of this exquisite | Servia. 

picture, stretching far and free beyond the plate | It is that portion of the river that lies between 
glass windows of the merchant shops, a scene of | Gladova and the Black Sea, however, which is 
summer brilliance, of country freedom. | the scene of the warlike operations of which we 

So this was Prince Street, the garden street of | have heard so much during the past few weeks. 
Edinburgh, and beyond were these queer, tall} The Turks, having had a bitter experience of 
buildings, one above another, winding up steep | war in this locality, have erected a formidable 
ascents, winding down dizzy roads, old gable-| line of fortresses all along the southern banks 
roofed and Gothic dwellings, five, six, seven,|of the Danube. In this place the Danube is 
ten stories high, for all I know. | swift, and nearly a mile wide in some places, 

May was all exclamation points and ecstasy. | and this has also been a great advantage to them. 
She must sketch that old hump-backed house up |  Silistria, one of the towns on the Turkish side, 
yonder; that creoked, three-sided, comical man- | is protected by no less than eleven forts or re- 
sion, that seemed leaning to its fall, and which | douts, and these are said to have been provided 
was yet swarming with inhabitants. with heavy Krupp guns. 

And all the while merry crowds of shoppers| It must be added that the Turks, having the 
came and went, gorgeous carriages flashed by, | best navy, control the waters of the Black Sea, 
splendid ladies entered splendid shops, and, no and so have been able to aid their land opera- 
doubt, gotsplendid bargains, or fancied they did;' tions and defences on the Danube by sending 
a band of music discoursed sweetly from some | up flotillas of gunboats. ; 
distant corner, the sight of Edinburgh Castle in| The Turks nominally rule over both banks of 
the distance, the lovely blue sky, with its golden- | the Danube; but the principalities of Roumania 
edged clouds, the grass, the trees, the birds, all and Servia, which once were under the sway of 
was poetry, music and delight. I shall not soon the Sultan, and are still claimed by him, are 
forget that first sight of Prince Street, in beau- | practically free, and hostile to their ancient mas- 
tiful, romantic Edinburgh. iter, the latter having fought him during’ the 

When we made our way home, quite tired out, | past year, and the former being completely un- 
but enchanted, bewildered, we found Uncle Dan, der the domination of Russia in the present war. 
who had been transacting business with true 
Boston decorum, and had never once thought 


yet of seeing the sights. | 
! 








BE WISE. 

Beautiful, yes! but the blush will fade, 

The light grow dim which the blue eyes wear; 
The gloss will vanish from curl and braid, 

And the sunbeam dic in the waving hair. 
Turn from the mirror and strive to win 

Treasures of loveliness still to last; 
Gather earth’s glory and bloom within, 

That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 

Mrs. Oscoop. 


em 


THE TROUBLE IN FRANCE. 


A sudden and serious event has disturbed the 
profound peace in which France has been living 
for many months. Without previous warning, 
Marshal MacMahon, President of the Republic, 
abruptly dismissed the Cabinet, of which Jules 
Simon was the head, and replaced it by another, 
with the Due de Broglie as its chief. 

The gravity of this action can only be under- 
stood by briefly recalling the present state of 
parties in France, At the first general election 
held under the new Republican Constitution, 
somewhat more than a year ago, the Republi- 

We made him promise to take us to the Castle, | cans secured a large majority in the Chamber of 
and then waited patiently for our gigot, which | Deputies; while the new Senate proved to be 
turned out to be—what do you think? A leg of | almost evenly divided between the Republicans 
mutton. Garry Moss, | andthe Monarchists of various shades. It must 

ss be remembered that the Republic has only been 
| established temporarily, until 1880, when Presi- 
THE DANUBE. dent MacMahon’s term also expires. Thus it is 

The Russians are attacking the Turks on two | that we see France divided into Republicans and 
sides, and on two continents. They have invad-| Monarchists. The Republicans are called “the 
ed Turkey in Asia at the eastern end of the | Left,’’ and the Monarchists ‘the Right.’”” There 
Black Sea, and they have advanced another ' are three classes of Monarchists: the Legitimists, 
army to the Danube, which separates the prin- | who desire to see the Comte de Chambord re- 
cipality of Roumania from Turkey in Europe. _| stored to the throne, as the heir of the old Bour- 

The Danube is what is called the “Turks’ first | bons; the Orleanists, who wish to crown the 
line of defence.” Rivers, especially wide ones, | Comte de Paris as the heir of Louis Phillippe; 
play a large and often fatal part in wars. They | and the Imperialists, who are eager to bring in 
are always an obstruction to an attacking army, | the young Prince Imperial as the Emperor Na- 
and a protection to an army on the defensive. | poleon IV. 

Many times in history has the Danube been} Now, although France is at present a Repub- 
the scene of dread and terrific conflicts. Flow-| lic, these monarchical parties, knowing it to be 
ing as it does between those fierce and ancient | a temporary arrangement, are looking forward 
enemies, the Russians and the Turks, it has been | to 1880, and trying to fix matters so as to then 
on its banks that the first clash of arms between | overthrow the Republic, and set up the throne 
them has most often resounded. |; with their own especial favorite as monarch. 

This historic river, which, though called “the! Keeping these facts in view, the danger of 
beautiful blue Danube,’ is really of an unro-| President MacMahon’s recent action becomes 
mantic muddy green color, takes its rise in the clear. 

Alps, far westward of the Carpathian range of| The immense majority of the Chamber of 
mountains, which form the frontier between | Duputies, and about one-half of the Senate are, 
Austria, Wallachia and Russia. | as has been said, Republicans; they are the party 


HOLYROOD HOUSE, 








Its sources, in- | 
deed, are not far from those of its sister river, | of the “Left.” The Jules Simon Cabinet, also 
the Rhine, which runs in an opposite direction | strongly Republican, was in cordial harmony 
into the northern seas. | with this majority. It was overwhelmingly sup- 
Descending from the Carpathians, the Danube ported by the lower and more popular Chamber, 
flows in a very irregular channel, the general | and could command also a small majority of the 
direction of which is from west to east, to its Senate. 
three mouths, which empty into the western end| President MacMahon, on the other hand, has 
of the Black Sea. From Gladova, its course is | never been in cordial sympathy with the Repub- 
southward to Widdin, in Turkey; thence, almost | lic, although he is its chief. He has been a 
directly eastward to Nicopolis, where it turns! Monarchist and devoted Catholic all his life. 
north-eastward until it gets to Rassova, There | He has regarded the Republic as an interreg- 
it passes abruptly northward to Galatz, and then | num, and it has much annoyed him to have to 
eastward again till the Black Sea is reached. accept a strongly Republican Cabinet, and to 
The portion of Turkey which is formed by the! deal with a largely Republican Chamber. 
sudden turning northward of the Danube, be-| At last, his patience with the Republicans, 
tween the river and the sea, is called the ‘‘Do-| whom he has so disliked and distrusted, is ex- 
bruschka.”” j hansted. Indignant at the course of Minister 





On the upper waters of the Danube are many | Simon on a subject which has caused bitter di- 
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vision among the parties, he abruptly called Up 
on him to resign. ‘You,’ said the President, 
‘belong to the Left, and I to the Right.” 

Heat once appointed another Cabinet, of direct. 
ly opposite,—that is to say, monarchical—opip. 
ions. Among them were the Duc de Broglie and 
M. Buffet, Orleanists, noted for their enmity to 
republicanism, and M. Fourtou, an Imperialist 
and an unprincipled politician. Thus President 
MacMahon has put into office a set of men who 
not only are opposed to a very large majority of 
the French Parliament, but who, as the elections 
proved, are utterly without the confidence of the 
nation. 

He has prorogued the Chambers, and wil] 
probably dissolve them and order a new election, 

There are just alarm and excitement at his 
action. It is feared that he is resolved that 
France shall not have a Republic, whether she 
wishes it or not; and that he intends to use his 
office, not, as was intended, to hold the balance 
between the parties, and ensure France freedom 
from political turmoil till 1880, but to promote 
the restoration of a monarchy, and to impose 
upon his country either a king or an emperor, 

Probably, the new elections, if such are held, 
will result in another Republican victory ; though 
M. Fourtou, the new Minister of the Interior, 
will use all the great power of his department 
against that party. If this is the result, there 
will at once be a collision between the President 
and the new Parliament; and we shall then see 
whether Marshal MacMahon will act against 
the pronounced will of France, and, by the aid 
of the army, force upon her a ruler whom she 
will be unwilling to accept. 
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SYNDICATES. 

The word syndicate is so often used in the news- 
papers that it may be interesting to our readers to 
know something of its history. Syndic is of Greek 
origin, and means an agent, manager or director, 
According to Worcester, it is applied particularly 
to the manager of a corporation. The use of the 
term syndicate in its original sense of a council, was 
always uncommon, and has long been discontinued. 

When the word reappeared in common speech 
after a great many years of disuse, it had acquireda 
new meaning, which it has since retained. In the 
most general sense, it signified simply an associa- 
tion of any sort and for any purpose. At one time 
it threatened to become slang. When three or four 
editors from different parts of the country met to- 
gether to agree upon a concerted movement in pol- 
itics, they were called, by some writers, a syndicate, 
The Washington correspondents used to form syndi- 
cates, so-called, for various purposes. The word has 
now been dropped as a slang term, however. 

Although it is not a necessary word, it is a useful 
one, and has come to have a special meaning in con- 
nection with financial operations. When financial 
writers speak of “the syndicate,” they refer toan 
association not of persons, but of banking firms, 
who have a joint contract with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which gives them exclusive rights in the pur- 
chase and sale of our new government bonds. 

These firms do business both in the United States 
and in Europe. Each firm has the right to buy the 
new bonds from the Secretary of the Treasury ata 
specified price. All other persons must buy from 
one of these firms. It is not known what is the in- 
ner organization of the syndicate, or what rules are 
observed between the firms composing it. So far as 
the government is connected with it, the only mat- 
ter of importance is, that the associated bankers 
shall sell the bonds, for there is no chance of los 
by the arrang t. The syndicate pays for the 
bonds cash on delivery. ~ 
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ORIENTAL REVENGE. 

It is the custom to extol the hospitalities of the 
East as something so sacred that even an enemy is 
protected if he breaks bread or eats salt with his 
host. But the Earl of Albemarle tells an incident 
which he learned while travelling in Persia, in 182, 
that tanght that the virtue of this vaunted hospital- 
ity rarely withstands the excitement of revenge 
even avarice. 

The Earl met in Kermanshah one Moolah Ali, a0 
Arab of attractive manners. His eye was mild and 
beamed with intelligence, bis smile pleasing, and 
his speech agreeable. But, like Byron’s pirate,— 





“He was the mildest manner’d man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 
He was never troubled with a conscience, and ¥as 
familiar with murder and every other crime. “How 
do you generally kill your enemies?” asked the 
Earl one day of the Moolah. 

“That,” he replied, “is as I can catch them. Some 
I have killed in battle, others I have stabbed sle¢? 
ing.” 

His pistols were studded with red nails. “Each 
nail,” remarked the Moolah, in answer to a0 in- 
quiry, “commemorates the death of & victim who 
fell by that pistol.” 

He once invited sixteen persons to & feast. 
suspecting that hospitality concealed treachery, 
came. Between each guest sat an agent of “ 
Moolah. Suddenly the host gave the — 
plunging a dagger into the breast of the gest 
side him, and each agent stabbed his neighbor- . 

The Oriental character was exhibited by a remar 
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which atest Ali made about a projected duel be- 
tween two Europeans. “How foolish,” he said, “it 
js for a man who wishes to kill his enemy to expose 
his own life, when he can accomplish his purpose 
with so much greater safety by shooting at him from 
pebhind a rock.” 
ROUSING A SLUGGARD. 


Orientals follow the advice of that English states- 
man who bade his son “never do to-day what you 
may do to-morrow.” They also have another habit, 
yery trying to the European traveller who has hired 
their services. They are indifferent to the flight of 
time. Dr. Young says, ‘‘We take no note of time 
pat from its loss.” But the Oriental does not note 
it even when it is lost. 

An Englishman, while travelling in the deserts of 
Africa, had the greatest trouble with the head 
man of his party, an old Sheik. The man was the 
most sleepy of mortals, and always failed to wake 
up in the morning in time for an early start. Shout- 
ing in his ear was useless, and even kicking would 
notarouse him. At last a happy thought struck the 
traveller. 

The Sheik’s attire was scanty, consisting merely 
of a large sheet. This he would wind many times 
around his body, and sleep the sleep of the sluggard. 
The folds of the sheet protected him from the winds, 
which are very cutting at night in the desert. 

Going one morning to where the Shiek was sweet- 
ly sleeping, the Englishman rolled him over and 
over until the piece of calico was unwound. When 
the aged Arab felt the cold wind against his nude 
body, he roused himself and arose from the sand. 
The idea struck him as a good one, and visiting the 
camel-drivers, he unrolled them. They started up 
as though upthrown by an earthquake, and the car- 
ayan began its day’s march on time. 


or 





A SUPERSTITIOUS WOMAN. 

The famous Catharine De Medicis was an unbe- 
liever in religion and unscrupulous in morals. 
Rarely has a woman lived whose influence was so 
powerful for evil, or who had so few virtues to re- 
lieve her great vices. She debauched the moral 
sentiment of the whole court of France, and many 
anoble man and woman of high promise was ruined 


THE YOUTH'’S 


I should steal.’ “And also that I should whip 
you,”’ answered the stoic, as he laid on the lash, 





ANDREW JACKSON’S ENDORSEMENT, 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Journal tells the following anecdote of the sum- 
mary way in which Old Hickory collected a debt for 
a poor man: 


The keeper of a boarding-house here, when An- 
drew Jackson was President, waited on him one 
day, and complained that a Tennesseean, who had 
been appointed by him to a clerkship in one of the 
departments, would not pay a board bill. 

“Get his note,” said Old Hickory, “for the full 
amount, interest included, payable in sixty days, 
and bring it to me. 

“That will be of no use,” said the boarding-house 
keeper, “for he never pays his notes.’ 

“Do as 1 tell you, sir,’ said Jackson, and turned 
away. 

The next day the boarding-house keeper reap- 
peared at the White House, and handed the note to 
the President. He took it, read it, wrote “* Andrew 
Jackson” across the back in his well-known auto- 
graph, and handed it back, saying,— 

“Take that to the Bank of the Metropolis, and tell 
them from me that at its maturity it will be paid by 
either the drawer or the indorser. They will dis- 
count it for you.” 

A few days afterward, the man who had given the 
note met his creditor, and tauntingly said,— 

“Well, I don’t s Suppose you have been able to ne- 
gotiate my paper?’ 

“Yes,” replied the boarding-house keeper, “I had 
no trouble in getting it discounted at legal rates of 
interest?” 

“Who in thunder is willing to discount my notes?” 
asked the Tennesseean. 

“The Bank of the Metropolis discounted the one 
you gaye me, upon the assurance that if you did not 
pay it, the indorser would. 

“put who would indorse my note?” 

“Gen. Jackson, and he sent word to the bank that 
if you did not pay the note, he would.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the note was 
promptly paid by the maker. 
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DR. WARDLAW’S “POWNEY.”’ 

An amusing story is told of Dr. Wardlaw, an em- 
inent clergyman of Glasgow, which illustrates how 
very hard itis for poor human nature to heed the 
good sense of the vulgar saying, “What’s sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.”” There was an 
agitation in Glasgow with reference to shutting up 
railways and post-offices, and the non-employment 





by her artful temptations. 
insin, and so reckless in unbelief, was a victim to 


superstitious fears. An astrologer attended her | of Sabbath-breaking: 


wherever she went. She never engaged in any ' 
scheme without consulting the stars; and after her 
death, all kinds of amulets and charms were found 
upon her person. 

On one occasion, at a great dinner given in her 
palace, some of the curtains happened to be left up, 
and the light of a comet then in the heavens 
streamed in. She caught sight of the comet, and 
almost fainted from fear, and the dinner was 
stopped until the curtains were drawn down, and 
the shutters closed, and all sign of the gloomy por- 
tent in the sky shut out from the feast. 
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SENSITIVENESS OF FLAME. 

Curious experiments have been made in England, 
which prove that there is some mysterious connec- 
tion between a burning flame and the agitation of 
the air produced by sounds. A delicate jet of flame 
shows an extraordinary sensitiveness even to sounds 
which are scarcely heard by the human ear. When 
abunch of keys is shaken, the flame becames vio- 
lently agitated and emitsa loud roar. The dropping 
of a sixpence into a hand already containing coin, 
at a distance of twenty yards, knocks the flame 
down. 

Walking across the floor agitates the flame, the 
creaking of boots sets it in commotion, and so does 
the crumpling or tearing of paper, or the rustle of a 
silk dress, or even the patter of a rain-drop. If a 
watch is held near, though nobody in the room hears 
the ticking, the flame falls and roars at every tick. 
The twittering of a distant sparrow excites it to a 
shriek, as does also the note of a cricket. The ex- 
perimenters have not yet discovered the cause of the 
sensitiveness. All sounds do not produce visible 
effects. The flame seems to select those for which 
it has a sympathy, and to them it responds. To oth- 
ers it seems to have an aversion, and to them it will 
make no response. 


ARGUING WITH A FATALIST. 

An English officer, travelling in Russian Asia, 
found that the doctrine of fatalism covered a multi- 
tude of sins. His Mohammedan servants invariably 
threw upon the Deity the responsibility for any ac- 
cident that occurred through their negligence. 

“It is us God pleased,” was the pious excuse which 
the camel-driver would offer for the smashing of 
boxes. 

So often was this answer returned to the officer’s 
Teproof, that he found it necessary to chastise the 
careless driver, apologizing with the words,— 

“Brother, it was the will of God. You must not 
complain. It was your destiny to break my prop- 
erty, and mine to beat you. We neither of us 
could help it. Praise be to Allah!” 

This method of dealing with the driver’s fatalistic 
Views was far more convincing of the necessity of 
exercising personal care in loading and unloading 
the camels than any argument. 

The officer may not have known it, but he adopted 
the method which Zeno, the stoic, used to convince 
his servant that he onght not to steal. “Don’t whip 
me, master!” exclaimed the man, as Zeno was 
about to punish him fora theft, “It was fated that 


But this woman, so bold | of cabs on the Lord’s Day. 


Dr. Wardlaw was ad- 
dressing a large audience in the City Hall, on the sin 


A man in the gallery asked him to repeat the 
Fourth Commandment, There was a pause, a brief 
veriod of wonderment, and thenarow; but the man 
in the gallery held his place, and insisted on his 
point. The doctor, at length, consented to repeat 
the Commandment, and when he came to “thine ox 
and thine ass,” there was a great shout of “What 
about your powney?” The doctor was asked if he 
thought the Commandment applied to a pony as 
wellas anass. “I do,” he replied, and then went 
on with his speech to its conclusion. 
The point is that the doctor, who insisted through- 
out his oration that it was a sin to come to the house 
of God on the “Lord’s Day” in a cab or carriage, 
was in the habit, as he lived some two miles from 
his kirk, of riding to it every Sunday on a pony. 

For two Sundays after the meeting the good doc- 
tor was seen walking to church, but only for two 
Sundays; he soon found a way ont of the difficulty. 
The “way out” of the doctor was a very wc one. 
He said it is only man who is meant to observe the 
Christian Sabbath; so far as beasts are concerned, 
the intention was to leave the Sabbath of the brate 
creation as it originally stood! So the doctor al- 
lowed the “‘powney” to keep its “Lord’s Day” on 
the Saturday. 

—_—— +e —— 


HOW FAST CORAL GROWS. 

A remarkable piece of coral, taken off the subma- 
rine cable near Port Darwin, is spoken of ina Mel- 
bourne paper. It is of the ordinary species, about 
five inches in height, six inches in diameter at the 
top and about two inches at the base. It is per- 
fectly formed, and the base bears the distinct 
impression of the cable and a few fibres of the 
coil rope used asa sheath for the telegraphic wire 
still hering to it. As the cable has en laid 
only four years, it is evident that this specimen must 
have grown to its present height in that time, which 
seems to — that the growth of coral is much 
more rapid than has been supposed. 

This is very interesting, as showing the age of cor- 
al reefs, and even of some islands, by actual meas- 
urement. Five years ago, Capt. McGregor, of the 
steamer Kalauea, found new coral, over four inches 
long, on a buoy anchor which had been sunk only 
two years. If the coral reefs grow more than eigh 
teen feet in a century, the enormous age claimed for 
them by some geologists must be more fancy than 
fact. 





A FRENCH DOGBERRY. 

A French Dogberry has been found, one quite 
equal to Shakespeare’s famous constable of the 
watch, who desired to be “written down an ass.” 
The Frenchman was the mayor of a commune, and 
recently made the following entry in the official 
register: 

“T, mayor of » found yesterday in the forest 
a man by the name of Rollin committing an act 
against the laws. I commanded him to surrender, 
whereupon he set upon me, heaped ine with insult 
and contumely, calling me a ragamuffin, an ass,a 
precious old dolt, an awful and contemptible scare- 
crow, all of which I hereby certify to be strictly 
true.” 





—— 
WHAT “LUCK”? LED TO. 

The miserable cases of ruin wronght by lotteries 
are not all told, but enough of them come to light 
from time to time to warn all persons in their senses 
away from their vicious and lying temptation. 
A clerk in one of the lottery offices raided by the 
ve in New York City told a reporter of the Tri- 


ne the following: “Last fall a young man paid 
$25 for a ticket in the Havana lottery, but about a 
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week before the drawing came off he found himself 
without mouey, and seld the ticket for $10 to an old 
farmer from 1 Onondaga county. The ticket drew a 
prize of $25,000. 

“The farmer was already in very comfortable cir- | 
cumstances, but this good fortune turned his he: nd, | 
and coming to New York, he invested most of the 
money in the January drawings, receiving in turn 
only 2 few hundred dollars. Not satisfied with this 
venture, he put all the ready money he possessed 
anda considerable sum he borrowed ‘into the Feb- 
ruary drawing, but every ticket proved a blank. 
“The infatuated man, firmin the belief that he will 
yet draw another big prize, came into our office the 
following week, and bought an unusually large sup- 
ply of tickets with money he had raised by mort- 
gaging his farm. Of course this went with the rest.’ 








ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 
ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NoVEMBER I, 1876, 
and JULy 1, 1877. 


1 Gift one a ee a dollars in cash..81 oo 
Superb Chickering Piano, cost....... s 
Beautiful C Pickering Piano, cost.... ROD 
Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... $030 
i Smith American Parlor Or- | 
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6 Waltham Gold Watche - $100 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, <a " S75 
6 Waltham Gold W: atches, 568 “ $60 | 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ $50 | | 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, = = 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ps $35 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ § “ Sis| 


35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ ” 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
a up to July 1, 1877. 


thse world over, as_unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room, 


the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 
The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best mide for the 
prices named, 
The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

member, whether you get.a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
seriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
Pg of an additional and most gratifying Present? 
f you persevere. 








“This j is the Improved ‘Oontennial 
JIG SAW. 


ONLY 4.50. 





This Centennial Jig Saw has met with great success 
during the past year. In order to make it still more pop- 
ular, it has been improved, and all sent out from this date 
will contain the following improvements: 

Ist. AN IRON GUIDE is fastened to the under side of the 
bed. This is to prevent the arm from playing sideways, 
and makes the Saw move up and down true and has no 
side movement. 

2d Is THE OBLONG IRON BRACE PIECE, which now al- 
lows a piece 1834 inches long to swing between saw blade 
and back leg. 

3d, and most essential, is the extra six pounds of iron 
which has been added to the large drive or balance wheel. 

These Saws are made entirely of hard wood, except the 
running gear. The bearings that the wheels run on are 
of hardened steel—there is no wear out to them. The 
fastener that holds the Saw is made from steel; is a new 
one and one of the most simple and practical ever made; 
will hold any Saw, from the very finest to the heaviest. 
The Saw can be adjusted for inside work more readily 
with this fastener than any other in market. 

We do not claim that this Saw is as handsomely finished 
as a $10 or $15 machine, but we do claim and guarantee, 
that they will do as good work and give as good satisfac- 
tion as any of the higher cost amateur Saws. This Saw 
has now sufficient power to run a Turning Lathe. 

These Saws are all nicely fitted and put together with 
screws. They come to pieces and are packed in a very 
small space, requiring but a foot in width, three feet in 
length, six inches in height; weighs bnt twenty-five 
pounds. This mikes the expressage very low. 

We will send this IMPROVED CENTENNIAL JIG Saw, 25} 
Original Designs and 4 Saw Blades to any address for | 
only $4 50, PERRY MASON & CO., 

41 TEMPLE PLACE, Bostox, 
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hickering Pianos are known and accepted | inducements to Agents. 


The Smith American Organs.—These are from | 
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7),-vetave, fine rosewood case (not used 
over six months), only $130; cost owner 
$650. New Grand Square and Upright 


nos at wholesale. Great bargains. 
‘ORGANS «: Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 sto; s,s 


,su 
, octave c pant beautiful solo stop, 
VRGANY ke 3; cost owne t only $55.. New 
a 4 6 EER) stop organs $65, 1 stop $75. Rare op- 
Best offer ever given by any manufacturer. 
instruments now ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days 

oney refunded and freight yaid both ways if 
ctory, Agents wanted. Liberal discounts to 

Ministers, Xe. oe ue free, Addr 
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"WHITE INK! 
FINELY-COLORED NOTE-PAPERS!! 


BOUND TO DELIGHT YOUR CORRESPONDENTS)!’ 


Creates sensation wherever introduced. One Bottle of 
| pril iant White Inkand a Box of elegantiy assorted colors 
| Note Paper and Envelo} to match, sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Add 

> t& BARTCHER, 


212 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


x tisite little CARD Ornaments in Bright Color % 
Q: toes, Flowers, Figures etc. Embossed; very fine, all tho 
go for Visiting Cards. A Deautifulassortmentof 150 sent 
postpaid for 25 cts. Holcomb & Co., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
—~—A ~~ ~~ 


Piecsaut and Profitable Employment. 


“Beautiful!” “Charming !”’ “Oh, how lovely!” “What 
are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the elegant chromos produced by the European 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. It requires no 
talking to sell the pictures—they speak for themselves. 
| Canvassers, agents, ladies and gentlemen will find this 
the best opening ever offered to make money. For full 

lars, send stamp for confidential circular. Address 





















ASON & CO., 738 W ashington $ St., Boston, Mi USS, 


~GOLGATE & 60.’S 


The tender and delicate odor _of 
Violet | rrewitny rathered violets is exhaled 


by this delicious toilet water. The 

Toilet | tenac ity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 

Water hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 


able. Soldin thalf- pint bottles by all druggists. 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION, 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, ser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 

Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for ®1. Extraordinary 
Send for sample half-dozen and 


Can be 





| canvass your town 
BI 


RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 





STOVE POLISH 


Bees Beauty of. Polish, Saving Lahor, Clea’ 
es 
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powers SAWS are not complete without one of 
Smith’s Fret-work Drills for making holes, See ad- 

vertisement in ComMPANION March lth, and send $1 for 

one, om. ‘OLEMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 


Mz ate by 17 Agents in January, ’ 77, with 
5037 » my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
Address C. M. Linington, Chicago. : 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest —— for Trust Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100. $1000. Gro. Wm. Battov & Co., 
Wall Street, nee Pork: 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


RFCALCOMANLE 


for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers 
a Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50 cts. 

sorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 25 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 
Handsomely Bound 


3! VALUABLE BOOKS! and [lnstrated, Dr. 


. 8. Fiteh’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50¢, 
40c. Family Physician, 

Se. Sent by mail. Address Drs. 8. S. Fitch 
& ‘Son, 49 East Twenty- -ninth St., N. Y. 


‘ure of Heart Disease, 





“RARE AND FANCY WOODS 

j FOR AMATEURS. 

i An unequalled varicty, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. atest catalogue and price 

| list. V READ & CO., 











8 a Qe om day. Write to Patent 

Age nts,* 5e*32 pe Works, Lowell, Ms. 
CTA and all interested, send for circulars, 
S TAMMERERS =~ Vocal Inat. 103 W. averly Pl., N.Y. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer ot tne 


POTATO .. -BUG, caszace 


CURRANT WORMS a “ and othe, Insects is 


OUR PEST: SPOISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
and is sprin sgeon Fg death. No danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents a Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Send 
for Circular with yt of testimonials. Discount to the Je. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 31! 
66 Cortlandt St., New York v 
NV ONTHLY STAMP CIRCULAR. Fourth year of pub- 
lication. Subscription, including a 92-page Postage 
Stamp Catalogue with 530 illustrations, 50 cents per year. 
Abroad, 3 shillings. Stamp advertisements 20 cents per 
tne; other advertisements, 10 cents per line. 
TAGE STAMP CATALOGUE. Eleventh edition 
jnst out, Guanes all the very latest issues and is illus- 
trated with 530 engravings, 92 pages. post free, 25 cents. 
EVENUE STAMP CATALOGUE, New edition just 
out. Contains a full list of all United States docu- 
ment, match, medicine and card stamps and of several 
thousand foreign revenue os post tree, 25 cents. 
STAGE STAMP ALBUMS, for beginners, ust 
issued. Ptaces for 2100 and catalogue of 4000 varieties, 
Boards 50 cents; Cloth 75 cents. For either of above ad- 
dress F. TRIF ET, Dealer in Foreign Stamps, 61 Court 
Street, Boston. 
(af Estaprisnep 1x 1866. 40 _ 
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For the Companion. 
ALONE. 


The seabird weeps where Billy sleeps, 
Upon his coral pillow, 

Far down the golden Spanish main, 
Beneath the iam billow, 

And yet, where brightly shines the sun, 
And grass and flowers are growing, 

I seem to see him leap and run 
All gaily in the mowing. 


And though I know, that long ago, 
When far the ship went sailing, 
For Billy’s loss the fields and woods 
Seemed filled with woe and wailing. 
Yet, as I walk the dewy lane 
And fetch the lambs for folding, 
1 often think that Billy’s hand 
My own is tightly holding. 


And oft I weep, when with the sheep, 
T seek the flowing river, 

And though the summer day be hot, 
I stumble oft and shiver. 

For once, when driving thus the flock, 

-Billy and I together 

We quarrelled o’er some foolish trick, 

And fought, in summer weather, 


The sunlight heard a cruel word; 
The quiet river flowing, 

The peaceful sky, the wild rose nigh, 
Beneath the birches growing, 

All heard the harsh, the cruel word, 
i hurled in trembling madness, 

Ah me! it echoes in my heart, 
And fills my life with sadness, 


With anguished eyes, and moaning cries, 
My playmate ceased from fighting, 

And begged me sore to take it back— 
I answered him with smiting. 

Alas! that night, my comrade’s head 
Shared not my restless pillow; 

The ship set sail, and Billy sought 
The far-off Spanish billow. 


And now I keep the gentle sheep, 
Alone, by field and mountain: 
And as my lonely watch I keep 
By river, rock or fountain, 
I mourn in vain the pleasant friend 
Who shared my restful pillow. 
The ship went down—and Billy sleeps 
Beneath the moaning billow. 
The flowers are gay, as on that day, 
With joy the air a-quiver— 
But, as I drive the peaceful flock 
To washing, in the river, 
I'd give the world could I recall 
The word I spoke in madness; 
For oh, the shadow of that day 
Fills all this scene with sadness. 
The seabird weeps where Billy sleeps, 
pon his coral pillow, 
Where moans the solemn Spanish main, 
Through every heaving billow. 
Alone my daily watch Thee. 
Nor rest, nor comfort borrow, 
And for one bitter, cruel word, 
Alone, I vainly sorrow. 
ARY E. C, Wrera. 
———_+o_--—_—_ 


For the Companion, 
STRIKING FACTS, 


Your or five years ago the Rev. John §. C. 
Abbott wrote a “History of Christianity.” It 
was read with great interest by young gentlemen 
of Japan who have been educated in this coun- 
try, several of whom, while students, resided in 
Mr. Abbott's family. 

(Among them was a young lady of high rank, 
named Shege Nogui, who became a convert to 
Christianity. As she had been sent by the Jap- 
anese government to this country to be educated, 
she requested from it permission to unite with a 
Christian church, The government promptly 
granted the request. 

She also at the same time wrote to her family, 
whose male members are prominent members of 
the imperial court, for a similar permission. 
Her brother, who had learned to read English, 
replied, saying that the family gave their hearty 
consent, that they had read Mr. Abbott's “His- 
tory of Christianity,’’ and were glad that she 
was to become a Christian. 

Some ten years ago six Japanese girls were 
sent over to the United States to be educated, 
One of them was placed in a family where she 
read the English Bible. Being deeply impressed 
by its teachings, she wrote to her father, urging 
him to procure a copy and read it. Instead of 
heeding his daughter's request, he regarded it as 
a child’s whim, and dismissed it from his mind, 

Seven years later the father visited, as Com- 
missioner from Japan, the Austrian Exhibition. 
There he saw the great Bible stand, on which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society displayed 
translations of the Bible in more than a hun- 
dred languages. He was impressed by the fact 
—A very suggestive one to an intelligent man 
whether heathen or Christian—that so much 
should be made of a single book as to translate 
it into so many tongues. 

His curiosity was aroused. He bought a copy 
of a Chinese Bible and read it. The curiosity of 
a literary investigator gave place to the interest 
of a seeker after truth. Gradually he became 
convinced that the Book was from God, and that 
what it taught was true. 

He travelled through Europe, and carefully 
observed the three prevailing forms of Christian- 
ity, the Romish, Greek and Protestant. Satis- 
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fied that the Protestant faith came the nearest 
to the teaching and spirit of the Bible, he ap- 
plied, on his return to Yeddo, to an American 
missionary for baptism, most earnestly declaring 
his faith in Christ as the Saviour of the world. 

Hearing of the step her father had taken, the 
daughter wrote to him from the United States, 
suggesting that, as he had the means, he should 
purchase a heathen temple, and dedicate it to 
Christian worship. This last request he did not 
treat as the whim of a girl, and Christian mis- 
sionaries now meet for worship in the temple 
bought by this Japanese gentleman! 

And so, as the years go on, slowly but surely 
the prophetic declarations respecting the de- 
spised Galilean Peasant of eighteen hundred 
years ago, are being verified. 

—_————__+9@>——_—_—_—— 
FOOLISH ENCOUNTER. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, while travelling from Bear Valley to San 
Bernardino, met a grizzly bear standing directly 
in the path. The guide wisely advised making 
a circuit, and leaving the bear to his own medi- 
tations; but the correspondent declined the ad- 
vice, and the result he thus describes: 


I had a heavy Sharp’s rifle, and pains a 
handful of cartridges into my vest pocket to ex- 
pedite rapid loading, I approached within sixty 
yards, and dismounting, gave my lariat to the 
guide, telling him if he attempted to run off 
with the horses I would shoot him. 

I then took deliberate aim at the bear’s head 
and fired. With a roar which sounded to me 
like that of forty lions combined, he bounded 
towards me. Hastily reloading, I fired again, 
and was so fortunate as to break one of his fore- 
legs. 

This so checked his advance that I was able to 
give him four more shots before we came to 
close quarters. Owing to my rifle having be- 
come heated from rapid firing, I had some diffi- 
culty in extracting an exploded cartridge, and by 
the time I was prepared to deliver my seventh 
and last shot— bet had no more cartridges in 
my pocket—my enemy was within ten feet of 
me, 

I could see that nearly every shot had taken 
effect. One bullet had ploughed a deep furrow 
from near the end of his nose to his left eye, un- 
der which it had lodged. From a wound in his 
neck the blood was spouting in heavy, rapid jets. 
His end was evidently close at hand, but mine 
might be even nearer. 

All depended upon the chance he would give 
me to put in my next shot. Even if I had had 
more cartridges, I knew that I would not have 
time to reload. 

1 levelled my rifle, and, as I did so, the bear 
raised upon his hind legs as if to embrace me. 
His left paw hung helpless by his side, my sec- 
ond shot having shattered the leg above the 
knee. The long claws on his other paw looked 
anything but pleasant as he extended it with the 
evident design of sharpening them upon my 
body. 

As he raised his paw he exposed his breast, 
and I sent my last bullet through his heart. He 
did not immediately drop, but settled back upon 
his haunches and glared at me for an instant 
with fury in his eyes; then, with a growl of dis- 
appointed rage, he gave one convulsive spring 
forward, and fell dead at my feet. 

I examined my dead prize, and found that six 
of my seven shots had struck him. I came to 
the conclusion then and there to give a “grizzly” 
a wide berth for the future, It takes too much 
lead to kill him. 


~<~> 


A ROGUE’S BOLDNESS. 

It is a curious fact that the yearly period ot 
crime comes in with the winter, and goes out at 
the approach of summer, The reason, doubtless, 
is that rogues live more easily during the warm 
season, and, therefore, their wits are not so 
sharpened by necessity as they are when the 
mercury is at the freezing point. The Paris 
correspondent of the Boston Journal says that a 
frightful tempest of crime swept over France last 
winter, and the rogues became so bold that they 
played the part of policemen. He gives this il- 
lustration of the daring of these rascals: 





A rich manufacturer in a populous quarter of 
Paris was just going to bed, after counting up 
some money which he was to pay out on the fol- 
lowing day, when there came a loud knock at 
his door. 

He did not answer at once, as he did not care 
about exposing the money which lay spread out 
on his bureau; but ina moment there came a 
second knock, and a sharp voice, saying, ‘Open, 
in the name of the law!” 

Of course, he did not consider it prudent to 
disobey this summons, and a commissioner of 
police walked in, inquired if his name was so 
and so. 

Receiving an affirmative answer, he said,— 

“You are suspected of passing counterfeit 
money, and I must place you under arrest. Do 
not make any resistance; I have three agents 
below in a cab.”’ 

The manufacturer flew into a frightful passion, 
and said that he had never passed any counter- 
feit money; that at the very moment he had so 
much good coin that he did not know what to 
do with it. 

“We shall have to put the seals on that,” said 
the commissioner, an prepared to take the man- 
ufacturer away with him. 

But the mannfacturer made a great noise, 
woke up every one else in his apartment, called 
them to witness his arbitrary arrest, and the 





commissioner said he would run down stairs and 
call his agents. 

He went down, but he hasn’t been back yet. 
He found that his trick would not succeed, and 
he got out of the way as soon as possible. 

He was simply a clever rogue, who had hoped, 
by alarming the man on whom he called, to get 
him into a carriage, where he would have been 
gagged, bound and abducted, while accomplices 
could, under the guise of agents, rifle the apart- 
ment at their leisure. 


sche is 
WHEN TO EAT. 

Dr. Austin Flint, a distinguished physician 
and physiologist, does not believe in the old 
rule, “Rise from the table before the hunger is 
fully satisfied.’’ On the contrary, he holds it to 
be an erroneous maxim. 


It had been said we must “‘eat to live, and not 
live to eat.” But alimentation is more than a 
necessity; we must eat for something more than 
life, mere existence. We must eat to secure the 
full advantages of health, both of body and 
mind. The child often consumes more food than 
the adult man; the indolent more than the ac- 
tive worker. The average quantity required at 
any age cannot bea pre, A for any individual. 

There are two sources of practical knowledge 
in regard to food; one is the instinct implanted 
in the individual, the second is the individual 
experience. Of the two, the first is the more 
trustworthy. 

Extreme hunger denoies an abnormal condi- 
tion, while appetite denotes a normal manifesta- 
tion of the needs of the system. The complete 
requirements of health are that the desire for 
food be heeded without delay, and that this de- 
sire be fully satisfied. 

The maxim that one should arise from the ta- 
ble with a good appetite is full of error. An- 
other prevalent error is that food should not be 
taken except at certain fixed times. 

The conditions of perfect health are: First, a 
sufficient appetite; second, the gratification of 
normal appetite before the want of food reaches 
the abnormal degree expressed by hunger; 
third, the satisfaction of appetite by a proper 
amount of food. 

Dr. Flint indorses the remark of a country 
physician, ninety years old, who said, ‘I have 
always eaten when I wanted food, and as much 
as I wanted, and the best I could get.”’ 

A great many dyspeptics had been made by 
attending lectures on health. It was a popular 
error to suppose that the chief end of man is to 
watch the progress of digestion. From four to 
six hours only should eiapse between each meal. 
Some writer has said, “The stomach is likea 
school-boy; if not kept well occupied, it is apt to 
be in mischief.” 

~ = ee 


THE SIMPLICITY OF OUR FA- 
THERS. 

The simplicity of our fathers is quite an am- 
biguous phrase. The records of the days when 
this supposed simplicity existed show our fa- 
thers to have dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
Modern taste would call them “guys.” A re- 
porter of those early times thus describes the ap- 
pearance of several notables: 


Miss Peggy Harding appeared, lovely and ra- 
diant as a cloud touched with soft sunset light, 
in a white mantua silk fringed with gold, a pet- 
ticoat of pale blue brocade, blue satin shoes with 
court heels, and white silk hose clocked with 
gold. This sumptuous lady’s handkerchief was 
also wrought with gold, and said to have cost 
not less than thirty dollars. A head-dress of 
ostrich plumes, blue, white and pale yellow, hair 
profusely powdered, gloves of white kid, but- 
toned to the elbow and wrought with gold, fan 
of curious workmanship, prodigiously admired. 

Of the distinguished gentlemen present, the 
most conspicuous was, perhaps, Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, in a long-waisted white cloth coat, the 
height of the ton, scarlet vest, black satin 
breeches, highly-polished, tinted shoes, with 
silver buckles, with white silk hose. As he en- 
tered the court of Terpsichore, he removed from 
a slightly-powdered wig a peaked cocked hat, of 
the latest feahion. Fastened to the lappel of the 
hat was a nosegay of sweet-smelling posies. 

Mr. John Hancock also attracted much admi- 
ration, especially from the fair sex. He wore a 
coat of fine scarlet cloth, blue silk breeches, with 
white silk hose, a full-powdered wig—a la Louis 
Leize—with frizzled side locks, and a cocked hat 
with a black cockade. His ruffles were of the 
finest French lace, and his shoe buckles brilliant 

ste. 

Our respected fellow-citizen, James Harrison, 
wore an entire suit of drab cloth, richly-trimmed 
with silk lace, 


+2 
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FIGHT WITH A HERON. 

A heron is a dangerous bird, even for a man 
to attack, as will be seen from this story of an 
encounter between a man, a dog, and a heron, 
published in the London Field. The heron had 
been wounded, its left wing being broken by a 
shot. 





I spied him in a large ,; some yards from 
the river bank; seemingly, as he rested on the 
water, he was unhurt. As I shouted out, ‘‘There 
he is, Sam!”’ the retriever plunged into the ed- 
dying pool and swam to seize his prey. Now 
the fight began. 

Without swerving an inch, the heron, with his 
crest erect, and with a scream, darted his for- 
midable beak straight at the dog’s'eyes. Sam 
was puzzled. In a moment, however, he was at 
him again, but the terrible beak of the heron, 
as attack was again renewed, held him fairly 
at bay. 

Sam now changed his plan; he tried to cireum- 





——~s 





vent his formidable enemy by swimming round 
to its back, but the heron presented a boid front 
at all points, and once more Sam rushed in, 
The fight was getting fast and furious, but Sam, 
though considerably punished, stuck to his post, 
and, though repeatedly recalled, would not re. 
turn without his bird. 

There was nothing left to do but to kill the 
heron, to prevent his blinding the dog, if he had 
not already done so. Accordingly, | raised my 
gun, when my companion shouted out, “Don’t 
shoot! Don’t spoil the bird! I'll save the dog.” 

In an instant, he leaped from the bank into the 

1, and, swimming, made for the heron. The 
bird now left the dog, and turned on his new 
assailant; rushing at him with a scream, in an 
instant, the heron darted his formidable beak at 
Mr. Gwynne-Vaughan’s eyes; but, as he swam, 
he managed to cover his face, and his hand only 
was wounded. 

Again and again the heron attacked him, but 
never succeeded in wounding his face. At last, 
he grabbed the heron by the legs, drew it under 
the water, and struck out for the shore. Grasp 
ing the bird by the beak, he was soon on land, 
none the worse for his courageous exploit than 
a wounded hand and a wet skin. 

Sam, the retriever, was bleeding from at least 
five honorable wounds, all within a quarter of 
an inch of eithereye, It was a courageous fight 
all round. 


>> 


AN AFRICAN BELLE. 

Lieut. Cameron found one tribe in Africa 
where women were much more respected than 
is common in that country. This deference of 
the male sex had, however, the usual effect. 
The “‘respected’’ women became much more ad- 
dicted to fashion than their less-favored sisters, 
One of the belles of this tribe is thus described 
by the traveller: 





wanywa,”’ and really ladylike in her manners, 
It was great fun showing her a looking-glass, 
She had never seen one before, and was half- 
afraid of it, and ashamed to show she was 
afraid. 

She is a very dressy body—double rows of 
cowries round her head, besides copper, iron and 
ivory stuck in her hair, and just above and in 
front of each ear a tassel of red and white beads. 
A large necklace of shells was round her neck, 
and round her waist a string of opal-colored 
singo-mazzi, and a rope made of strings of a red- 
colored bead. 

Her front apron was of a leopard skin, and the 
rear one of colored grass-cloth, with its fringe 
strung with beads, and cowries sewed on it ina 
pattern; bright iron rings were round her an- 
kles, and copper and ivory bracelets on her 
arms. Her hair was shaved a little back from 
her forehead, and three lines, each about a quar- 
ter of an inch wide, were painted below. 

The one nearest to the hair was red, the next 
black, and the next white; and to crown all, she 
was freshly-anointed with oil, and looked sleek 
and shiny. Her upper lip was perforated anda 
piece of stone inserted, until the lip protruded a 
couple of inches, giving a hideous expression to 
the face, and making her articulation quite in- 
distinct, 





WHAT CAME OF A MULE-KICK. | 

The following mule story curiously concerns 
two celebrities in literature. Many have been 
kicked into notoriety, but there are very few 
really worthy ones who can be said to have 
owed their fame to a kick. The adventure here 
recorded happened to Horace Greeley in a re 
mote Ohio village in 1855: 


Mr. Greeley was delivering temperance lec- 
tures, and stopped on this occasion with a good 
old farmer who was showing his guest about the 
farm. Mr. Greeley, note-book in hand, was 
taking the names and qualities of the stock. At 
last they reached the mule. 

The farmer told the animal’s name, and Mr. 
Greeley noted it down, but he had barely done 
so when the mule hacked round and —_ two 
hoofs so forcibly against the philosopher's side, 
that three of his ribs were broken. He was as 
sisted to the farmer’s house, where he re . 
two weeks waiting for the broken bones to knit 
sufficiently to allow his return to New York. In 
the farmer’s employ was a hired girl. She wait- 
ed on Mr. Greeley with great care, but a few 
months later that Mr. Greeley introduced_this 
country girl to the readers of the New York 
Tribune as Alice Carey. She now sleeps beside 
her sister Phoebe, whose name was made famous 
by this incident, not far from the last resting- 
place of her benefactor. 


sent 
SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMONDS. 
The diamond mines of Sonth Africa were dis- 
covered by one of those lucky accidents which, 
seemingly, play an important part in the world’s 
history: 


A traveller in South Africa stopped one night 
at a Boor’s house. He found the children play- 
ing with a pebble that looked like a diamond. 
He bought it for a trifle, the Boor saying that it 
was a diamond, they could get plenty more, and 
took it away. He sold it at the Cape for 
He bought another from a negro which he sold 
for $56,000, and then the natives began to 
for these stones where they had previously seet 
them. The white men heard of their success, 
and then the rush began. One mine after ar 
other, all in the same neighborhood, was fou 
and around each mine a city sprang up. 4% 
last, and that which is the centre of the di- 
amond trade, is Kimberly. This city has 10,000 





es five churches, two theatres, banks, 
otels and other buildings. 





She is a merry sort of person, this ‘Mrs. Pak- 
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For the Companion, ° 
“AN ELOPEMENT.” 


Just look and see 
Little John Tompkins and Polly Ann Lee; 
Gaily they start on the journey of life, 
Pledged to each other as husband and wife, 
Little they care what the grown folks say, 
They’re running away. 





How could they do so? 
They've been reading the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
He'll build a brush wigwam, she'll play she is Fri- 
day, 
Cook lots of good things and keep everything tidy, 
On a beautiful island way out in the sea. 
How nice it will be! 


Isn’t he brave? 
See how he boldly his banner doth wave. 
He’s abundantly able to shield her from harm; 
His treasures are bundled up under his arm. 


COMPANION, 





tation, I can tell you. In two minutes they 
were seated in the broad buggy, bowling away 
behind black Dick, who arched his neck, as! 
though proud of his glossy coat, and flew along | 
as happy to be out as either of them. | 

Ah! whata pleasant day it was! How the sun | 
shone, and the fresh breeze blew in their faces, 
tossing the children’s hair about, blowing their | 
ribbons in their eyes, and playing all sorts of 
queer pranks with their hats! Soon, almost too 
soon, they came in sight of the Connecticut, 
broad and full between its banks. The wheels 
grated upon the sandy strip of road leading to 
the meadows, and in another moment they were 
rolling along over the green turf to the fishery, 
quarter of a mile below. 

Was ever anything lovelier than to ride by 
this shining river, through tall grass, waving in 
the wind, starred with yellow dandelions and 
buttercups? It was so funny, too, not to make 
any noise. “Just as though the wheels were 
muffled,” Bess said. 

‘*See, there’s a boat,” cried Molly; ‘“‘and what 
is that great black heap in one end of it?’’ 

“They are carrying out the net. Watch close- 
ly, and you will see it unwind and fall into the 
river, as they row along.”’ 

‘‘And what are those queer little black things, 
like a string of beads on top of the water, Uncle 
Frank?” 

“They are floats; when the long net is all out | 
it would sink to the bottom, if those wooden | 
‘beads,’ as you call them, were not fastened up- 

| 
| 








on one side to hold it up.’”’ 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Bessie; ‘‘does any one | 
live in that horrid little hut with a stove-pipe | 
for a chimney?” 

‘Yes, some of the fishermen stay there at 
night, and all of them have their meals there, 
for fishing makes men very hungry,”’ said Uncle 
Frank, 

Molly thought the fishermen in their yellow 
oil-skin suits, and enormous hats, looked even 
funnier than the hut. 

Crack, crack! Was that a fire-cracker? No, 
it was only a long whip, held by a man, seated 
upon a huge wheel, that looked like an immense 
turn-stile upside down. Upon the hard, beaten 
track around it, a poor horse was meekly pac- 
ing, winding a large cable upon the slowly re- 
volving reel. 

“Ah! they are hauling in a net,’’ said Un- 
cle Frank. ‘Look there, children, and you will 





She has a basket full, too, and her dolly. 
Dear little Polly. 


Yes, they have gone, 
Leaving their parents deserted, forlorn ; 
There’s no little son now to drive ducks to water, 
The chickens will languish; there’s no little daugh- 
ter 
To curl piggie’s tail, and to feed him with meal. 
Oh, how he will squeal! 





How the waves roar! 
No beautiful island is seen from the shore. 
In Johnny’s blue eye shines a glistening tear 
As he thinks to himself, “I wish father was here.”’ 
And poor Polly sobs, as she shivers with cold, 
“How mother will scold!” 


Back the same day! 
Such a welcome I seldom have seen, I must say. 
What a ruin they’ve made of that beautiful cake, 
And the pie, such as only “my mother” can make. 
Never, no, never again will they roam. 
“There's no place like home.” 
JOHN S. ADAMS. 


—————+o>-——__—_ 


For the Companion. 


4 RIDE TO THE SHAD-FISHERY. 


“Come, children,” called Uncle Frank, as he 
frove up one bright May afternoon; “jump in, 
Iam going to the river for 


you want a ride. 
&shad,”’ 


Molly and Bess did not wait for a second invi- 





see that this horse is drawing in one end of 
it, and that boat coming towards the shore is 
towing in the other, so that the string of floats is 
ina semi-circle. It is coming in very fast now. 
[ hope they have made a good haul.” 
The men walked into the water to receive the 
net, as it came in, regardless of wet feet. And 
the children, too much excited to sit still, stood 
up in the buggy to see the fish. The net was 
very full. 
“Oh! look,” cried Molly; “what lots of them! 
How they wiggle and flap their tails! Why, 
| they jump so lively I do believe some of those 
jon the bank will get back into the water!’’ 
Here Bessie, who had been watching silently, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Uncle Frank, there’s a bigone. Do 
buy that!”’ 
_ So Uncle Frank went down to the pile of fish, 
‘and soon came back with the coveted prize. 
The children were a little afraid when it flopped 
about the bottom of the buggy, but black Dick 
carried them home in a trice. They came down 
to supper that night with red cheeks and bright 
eyes, hungry as two little bears, after their 
drive, 
There was the shad, nicely broiled, and deli- 
cately served with butter and cream. Could 
anything possibly taste better than that? Molly 
and Bess thought not; and I think most people 
will agree with them. F. E. W. 


— ++ 
For the Companion. 


A POPPY TEA-SET. 


Some little girls that I know, who don’t have 
dainty sets of dishes to play tea-party with, but 
who have the range of a broad yard and a fra- 
grant old-fashioned garden, all summer long, 
find it great fun to use a flat stone for a table 
and to make fresh dishes every day out of poppy- 
heads. 

This is the way a poppy-head looks with the 
leaves all stripped off. 





the poppy-head, and it is not difficult to make a 
sugar-bowl, a molasses-jug, a cream-pitcher and 
a bowl. 
and saucers, too, like this: 


Those little girls turn it over, slice one end 


make a handle and spout of bits of broomecorn, ! 
and the result is a tea-pot like this: 


i 





The broomcorn easily pierces the green coat of 


A little dexterous slicing makes cups 








And all the longings that stir within 
A child’s small soul, look up at me 
Through two brown eyes; and when I smiled, 
The voice cries, ‘Mamma, you told me so!” 
And [can but say, “We must wait awhile, 
For, darling, I really do not know. 
The ships sail east, and the ships sail west, 
And white sails flap on every sea, 
And we must be patient and do our best, 
Till a ship comes in for you and me.” 


«But, mamma, I want my china doll, 
Aud I want a carriage to ride her in, 
And such lots of things! Can I have them all 
When that old ship comes a sailing in? 
Can L have a nice little rocking-chair, 
And a dear little trunk for my baby’s clothes, 
And a little brush for to brush her hair, 
And a little han’chuff to wipe her nose!” 
“My darling, the ships go east and west, 
Sailing away over every sea, 
So we'll watch and wait, and do our best, 
Till a ship comes in for you and me!” 


So the child turns away to her quiet play, 

To tell once more to her battered doll 
Of the lovely sister she’ll have some day, 

And the carriage, and trunk, and chair, and all 
The pleasant things that her childish heart 

Is longing for, till it seems a sin 
To keep her playing a watcher's part 

For the ship that may never come sailing in. 
O ships that go sailing east and west, 

With white sails flapping on every sea, 
If we patiently wait, and do our best, 

Will aship come in for my darling and me? 

Mrs. 8S. M. WALSH. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES,. 
To touch lightly; time past; at hand; will give 
name of a country in South America. 
Origin; either; a country in Europe. 
Four countries in Africa. 
A church; a wrong act; two vowels. 
Not old; a drink. 
A falsehood; an insect; behind. 
To beg; the diminutive to a boy’s name. 
Five of the United States. 
Knowledge; to fold away; a vowel. 
A number; a vowel; a consonant. 


the body. 
A girl’s name; an adverb; a sailor. 


was indebted. H.H. D. 
2. 
CHANGED ENDINGS. 


Girls’ names. 

















To confine; a part of a door; proud; an organ of 


What a person would say of a lady to whom he 


was sentimental enough to sigh for a 


WORDS REVERSED. 


A place to hire or let, as you please, 
Reversed, to suddenly take or seize. 
The whole is equal to the sum of all, 
Reversed, very handy to hold a shawl. 
To encounter, as you are aware, 
Reversed, to produce or bear. 

Are useful, though black and plain, 
Reversed, to pause or remain. 
Pertains to a king or a kingly sphere, 
Reversed, the German’s favorite beer. 
We loved in our youthful prime, 
Reversed, take one at a time. 

A treasury dear to the female mind, 
Reversed, to recompense, as you will tind. 














4. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
CFill the blanks with the same word transposed. 
Mr. » who made his fortune selling --— 
beer, lived in almost style ina -- house 
which was lit at night by a perfect ——— of gas. 
i. 
5. 
. : . CONUNDRUM. 
Ihave seen a very imposing table-service set 
out on the flat stone, with white rose petals for 
napkins, and three happy little girls ‘playing 
party,’’ and when [ have a garden of my own I 
am going to plant poppies in it every year for the 
sake of all the children | know. M. L. B. B, 
For the Companion. 
“WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.” A monkey’s mental powers 
“O mamma, when will your ship come in?” alumnae nt admit to be 
A childish voice cries pleadingly, Half-witted, anyhow. E. B 


6. 


BOYS AT WORK. 
(Twenty-two buried tools.) 


Ellis, pa cannot object if I leave work to rest for 
aspell,as it is not a good plan ever to overwork. 
People would be sick less if they rested more, for a 
keen struggle of severe labor is injurious indeed. 
spring once flowed generously at the head of 
this pellucid rill, let us find it and get a drink. 
Here it is, away under this bank; grub it out while 
I am picking up these stones for a wall. Shove less 
dirt over this way, as the stones will fill the space. 
Let us go back to the field, as pa desires us to fin- 
ish this afternoon, The first row, Ellis, is yours. 
We must work without relaxation now, a thing 
which I seldom do, but I see a black cloud coming 
up, low in the west. 
Oho! Ellis, you need not sham, merely to get me 
to help you; it gives a bad zest to our labor. Hush! 
Ears open, now! 

Didn’t you see the lightning flash, arrow like 
across the sky? Let us work past this puddle and 
then start for home. Lucius Goss, 


7. 
ILLUSTRATED PROVERB, 





A very familiar old saying, and a very true one, 


8. 
CHARADE, 


In America, home of the free, 
There is Httle excuse for a shirk, 

For my first may be owned, don’t you see, 
By every one willing to work. : 


Now in England it isn’t that way ; 
My first is held by a few, 

And my second, pane holds the sway 
Over forest and farming fields, too. 


But in Ireland, often distresses 
And misery and sorrow untold 

Is caused by my whole who oppresses 
His tenants, to add to his gold. 


9. 
SQUARE WORD. 


A Scotch novelist and poet. 

A girl’s name, 

A green spot, in a dry place. 

Excursions, 

An Italian poet. B, 


10. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 
CExpress exactly and transpose.) 





To arrange. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Rhinoceros. 


(Fill the blanks with the same word, changed by putting | 2. Moss-agate. 
the /ast letter for the first in the word.) 3PANSY 
EXAMPLE: Bertha—a berth. AROMA 
learned to play on — —. NOTER 
was fond of roasted ——. SMERK 
loved to read of in mythology, with YARKS 

his arrows and torch. 4, M-bark, x-it, s-cape, n-tire, x-ample, m-braced, 


m-bers. 





draught from the waters of 











off, and set it right back again, and then they J.P. B. 


5. Tongue, ring, adore (a door), belle (bell), leaves, 
, cedes (seeds), cord, perch, stem, bars, 
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RACING WITH THE GIRLS. 

The Kirghiz Tartars have horse races, from twen- 
ty to thirty miles in length, The winner, who ac- 
complishes the distance at the rate of eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour, sometimes receives eight or 
nine horses asa prize. Occasionally, when there is 
a holiday, the girls mount the swiftest horses they 
ean borrow, and challenge the men to a race. 

A girl gallops across the steppe—prairie, we would 
call it, pursued by a horseman, who strives to place 
his hand round her waist, she doing her best to pre- 
vent him by hitting him across the head with a whip. 
If the man does not succeed, he is still more unfor- 
tunate. Forshe gallops round him, and so belabors 
him that not unfrequently he falls from his horse, 
and is saluted by the hootings and laughter of the 
crowd, Butif he places his hand round her waist, 
she surrenders at once, and they ride off together. 

Among the Turkomans the question as to which 
is to marry the prettiest girl is often decided in a 
similar manner, The young lady, mounted on the 
swiftest horse, and allowed a good start, is followed 
by her admirers, She avoids those whom she dis- 
likes, and manages to throw herself in the way of 
the favored lover. The ‘moment she is caught, she 
becomes the wife of the captor, and goes with him 
to his tent. 


-— —~e — 


THE AGENT AND THE DUTCHMAN, 

It is a smart agent's business to know (and be able 
to give very glibly) all the reasons why a customer 
should buy; but the smartest agent sometimes 
meet hard heads, who can answer as fast as he can 
argue; 


A young man, whose business it was to sell rail- 
road guides to any one who would buy them, found 
a Jefferson Avenue clothing dealer sitting in an arm 
chair in front of his door, and after a kindly salute 
the agent handed out one of his guides and said,— 

“There is the handiest little book in the world; it 
contains the name, time-table and route of every 
railroad in this country.” 

“I neffer puys no such kind of books,” replied the 
dealer, as he glanced through it. | 

“But you want the book, my dear sir. No travel- | 
ler can get along without one of these guides.” 

“I don’t care to guide no railroad,” said the deal- | 
er, shaking his head and turning away. 

“Hold on now—just look through it once. Sup- | 
ene for instance, that you want to go to New Or- | 

eans?’ } 





“1 shall neffer go there so long as I am born.” 

“Well, suppose you want to go to Omaha?” 

“Den I don't go.” 

“What do you do when you want to go to Chica- 
go?” asked the persistent agent. 

“T shtays at home.” 

“Well, suppose you had to go; wouldn't you have 
to look at a railroad time-table then?” 

“No sir, Ishould go down py der depot, get on 
der train, puy some apples off der poy, and 1 should 
step off in Chicago, on minds my own business,” 

The agent had no further argument to advance.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


> 
CONCERNING THE NAILS, 

The nails have a language of their own, which ex- 
presses very clearly their thoughts as to the manner 
in which they are kept. 
courses about them: 


An exchange thus dis- 


Some keep them long and pointed, like reminis- 
cences of claws; others bite theirs close to the quick ; 
some pare, and trim, and scrape, and polish up to 
the highest point of artificial beauty; and others, 
carrying the doctrine of nature to the outside limit, 
let them grow wild, with jagged edges, broken 
tracts and agnails, as the agonizing consequences, 

Sometimes you see the most beautiful nails, pink, 
transparent, filbert-shaped, with the delicate, filmy 
little half-moon indicated at the base—all the con- 
ditions of beauty carried to perfection, but all ren- 
dered of no avail by dirt and slovenliness; while 
others are yet pleasant to look at for the care be- 
stowed on them, their dainty perfection of cleanli- 
ness being a charm in itself. 





those given over to it. 


that has more than one significance, It may mean 


ger or aunoyance, 
——— 


| WHY HE WAS SCALDED. 


Daughters of parents in moderate circumstances 
are sometimes sent to fashionable boarding-schools. 
Often, they return to their humble homes with such | 
“high notions’? that the family customs are turned 
topsy-turvy. Such a case is thus told, wherein the 
Scotch father deserved a scolding for giving up the | Organ. 
pious custom of asking a blessing, to please a silly 


sie 


daughter, who was much petted. 


saucer, ! 
to turn out his tea into the saucer, and, if warm, tc 
blow it; but of course his daughter’s word was law 


to ask a blessing, and even that he dispensed with 
to the young lady’s satisfaction. One night, at tea 
the old man scalded his lips, and when able to speak 
blurted out amongst the 
“Guid bless me, what can 
ther blessed nor blawn?” 


ae 


SHOOTING A BALL EIGHTEEN MILES 


a long line of iron pipes from an old oil well. Soot 


pany’s interest secretly plugged the pipes. 


plugs. 
the pipe next to the wells, leaving the end of the 


pipe at the works open, and turned on the gas, The 
pressure rolled the india-rubber ball through the 


> 


GRATITUDE OF A GANDER, 


store or other place of business, the gander will re- 


and will always greet him with kindness, which he 
shows by making a great noise, flapping his wings, 
wagging his tail, and following him wherever he 





goes. He is the observed of all observers, and is 
certainly a curiosity. Hecan be seen every day in 


the village following his protector from door to door. 
The perceptive faculties of this gander are remarked 
by everybody, and particularly by strangers, as he 
will perceive his protector in the morning as he 








Nothing, indeed, is more disgusting than dirty 
hands and neg 


lected nails, as nothing gives one such | 


a sense of freshness and care as the same members | 


comes to business, several blocks away, and will im- 
mediately fly to him with every demonstration of 
joy.—Toronto Globe. 


—_—-—_@ 





POWER OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


Yesterday afternoon two men engaged in an an- 
gry dispute on the street, during which one shook 
his fist beneath the other's nose, and appeared to 
have worked himself into a fever heat of passion. 
Just then a little girl, almost an infant, who had 
been going by, but stopped, ores! paralyzed by 
the man’s fury, moved quite close to him, and look- 
ing up into his face, inquired, “What makes you so 
tross, mister?”” It was so unexpected that the man 
evidently felt a complete revolution of feeling. 
Gradually his countenance cleared, and finally was 
lit up with a smile,as he patted the little peace- 
maker’s head, and remarked, as he moved away, ig- 
noring the other man altogether, “I guess you're 
right, little pet.”"— San Francisco Post. 


—_->+—_—_— 


CONSOLATION IN POVERTY. 


Consolation in some form may be found in the 
most unpleasant relations of life. For instance: 


The son of poor but honest parents lugged upa 
basket of potatoes from the cellar the other evening 
to set them by the stove to keep from freezing. It 
wasa hard job, but, being a a ry he extract- 
ed comfort from it. He said, “I’m glad pa is a poor 
man. If he was rich, he'd have laid in his potatoes 
by the barrel instead of by the peck.” 





~————— 


IT is impossible to wake an angel of a young lady 
who persistently uses bad grammar. No matter 
how pretty she may be, or how attractive her out- 
side appearance, all that goes for naught if she says, 
“Good-mornin’”’ and “Good-evenin’.”” Suppose she 
come, like the Queen of Sheba, “with a very great 
train,” and fail to put adjectives after her preposi- 
tions, will it not mar the glory of her coming? Se- 
riously, should a woman be called “graceful” who 
continually stumbled over her final consonants, and 
says, “Lemme go,” “a good *eal,”’ “firs’-rate,” “han’ 
me that blottin’-paper” ? 


In Nevada a man was boasting of the wonderful 
scent of his dog, and how far he could track his 
master, He concluded his yarn with the triumphant 
query, “What d’ye think about that?” “Do you 
want to know what I think about it?” said one of 
the bystanders, ‘Well, I think you'd better go and 
take a bath.” 


A COTEMPORARY tells young ladies how to ar- 
range their hair in a fashionable style. “Let it all 
down,” it says, “and combit out. Then go up on the 
roof, and stand still while the wind ag (whatever 
is appropriate) with it. Then catch up the back with 
a bow of ribbon, and allow the front to stay as it is.”’ 


OLD Dr. Sam Johnson knew what he was talking 
abont when, in his dictionary, he put this definition : 
“Network: Anything reticulated or decussated at 


equal distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, ~ 


| well kept. But one of the ugliest things in nails is 
| when they are bitten, which, to judge by what one 
sees, isa habit having irresistible tascinatious for 
It is an action, by the way, 


consideration, doubt, hesitancy, or it may mean an- 


A farmer in the south of Scotland had an only 
When she was of 
age, she was sent to a fashionable boarding-school 
in Edinburgh, and, of course, came home with her 
head full of learning and politeness. She soon made 
a complete reformation amongst the members of 
her own family, and one of the first was that, when 
drinking tea, they were not to turn it out inte the 
It had always been the old farmer's style 


She informed him that it was not now the custom 


_— company present, 
expect, when it was nei- 


The great Etna Iron Mills, Pa., are run entirely 
(i. e., furnished with fuel) by gas conveyed through 


after these were laid, some ruffians in the coal-com- 
But the 
owners, suspecting mischief, dug up the pipe at in- 
tervals, and tested them, finding and extracting the 


Then, to make sure that all was clear, they put a 
common itndia-rubber four-inch ball in the end of 


whole eighteen miles of pipes, up and down hill, and 
past curves, so that the ball was blown out of the 
pipe at the furnaces in just sixteen minutes, thus 
travelling at the rate of more than a mile a minnte. 


A correspondent informs us that in the village of 
Drayton a grain-buyer several weeks ago saved a 
gander from two dogs, who were acting rudely 
towards him, and ever since he has shown the great- 
est affection for his protector; in fact, he never 
leaves him while in the market, and if he enters a 


main outside the door until his guardian comes out, 





TRE VRACTICAL proof of success is success, 
This proof is presented by “* Andrews’ Bazar.” In man- 
agement, matter, print and price it has coucentered the 
elements of success, and richly merits the high rank it 
has attained as the ladies favorite journal of fashion. W. 
RK. Andrews, Cincinnati, Publisher. Com. 

Youth and Beauty. 

After using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” you will look ten 
| years younger. It imparts beauty and freshness to the 
complexion. Sold by druggists everywhere. Com. 

Notes oF Wor cease when a crying baby is given 
MILK OF MaGNnksiA for sour stomach and wind in that 
Com. 


| 





Read the full column advertisement of the Robbins 

Washer, in May 24th’s issue. Itis a good thing. Com. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

This is a nation of enlightened freemen. Education is 
the corner-stone and foundation of our government. The 
people are free to think and act for themselves, and that 
they may act wisely it is necessary that they be well in- 
formed. Every individual gain increases public gain. 
Upon the health of the people is based the prosperity of a 
nation, by it every value is increased, every joy en- 
hanced. Health is essential to the accomplishment of 
every purpose; while sickness thwarts the best intentions 
and loftiest aims. Unto us are committed important 
health trusts, which we hold not merely in our own be- 
half but for the benefit of others. In order that we may 
be able to discharge the obligation of our trusteeship and 
thus prove worthy of our generous commission, it is nec- 
essary that we study theart of preserving health and pro- 
longing life. Itis of paramount importance to every per- 
son not only to understand the means for the preserva- 
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’ 


, 
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tion of health, but also to know what remedies should be 
employed for the alleviation of the common ailments of | 
life. Not that we would advise every man under all cir- | 
cumstances to attempt to be his own physician, but we 
entreat him to acquire sufficient knowledge of his system 
and the laws that govern it, that he may be prepared to 
take care of himself properly, and thereby prevent sick- 
ness and prolong life. In no text book will the people 
find the subjects of physiology and hygiene, or the science 
of life and the art of preserving health, more scientifically 
, | discussed or more plainly taught than in “The People’s 
, | Common Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., 
,} of Buffalo, N.Y. It is a volume of over nine hundred 
large pages, illustrated by over two hundred and eighty- 
two engravings and colored plates, is elegantly bound in 
cloth and gilt, and is sent, post-paid, to any address, by 
the author, at the low price of one dollar and fifty cents a 
copy. Nearly one hundred thousand copies have already 
been sold, and the present edition which is revised and 
enlarged, and more especially adapted to the wants of the 
family, is selling very rapidly. It treats of all the com- 
mon diseases and their remedies, as well as of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, human temperaments, and many 
other topics of great interest to all people, and is truly 
what its author styles it, “Medicine Simplified.” Com. 


TARE Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purify the blood 
and purge out the humors, pimples, boils and sores 
which are merely emblems of the rottenness within. 





FREE. Beautiful pen-written Copy, containing our 
name free, Address L. K. Howe, Penman, Plymouth, Wis. 
115 


— Foreign Stamps, all different, or 400 
» 
\URIOSITIES “CHEAP. Send stamp for price 















ecalco., only 25c, J. Beifeld, Box 384, Chicago. 
/ lists and the Curiosity Collector. Coin Catalogue, 
20 cents, ites F. 8. LUSK, Cleveland, 0. 
TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plated, 
wear like silver and very durable, by mail, 25 cents. 
SEFAVY & CO., Northford, Conn, 
MAGI Ink for secret writing, postal cards, &e. In- 

visible, yet without expense,a jet black mf 
moment, Materials for 2 ozs., with full directions by mail, 
25e. Address L. GRAY, Chemist, South Oxford, N. Y. 





1¥ A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigra 


tion. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 


JUNE 7, 1877, 


GO FOR IT, BOYS! 


Itis just what you want for the long Summer Va. 
cation, for it is full of fun and adventure,—the second 
volume of The Trail Hunter Series, entitled, 


CROSSING THE QUICKSANDs; 
On 


yu, 
HAL AND NED ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
By Samvet Woopworti Cozzexs. 


Handsomely illustrated, Now Ready. Ask your Book- 
seller for it, or it will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, 81 50, by the Publishers, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


BASE BALLS, 
RUBBER COVERED. 
50 cents Each. 





The Best Balls Made for the Price, 


Sent by mail upon receipt of 50 cents, 


ALFRED HALE & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Goods, 


332 Washington Street. 


ALL THE BOYS 


| Who go a fishing should send to BRADFORD & 


ANTHONY, 374 Washington Street, Boston, for their 





find everything they want to fish with—and 
oy This is the place, also, to get the best col- 
lars and muzzles for your dogs. The best of Pocket 
Knives, Scissors and many other things that Boys and 
Girls use. Orders by mail receive careful attention. 


VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts, 25 French Marbl 
25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 
PERRY MASON 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. c 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
OG7~ Ask for it and see that you get it. 


and they will 
CHE 





rts. 
| Elegant card cases, lc, l5e, 


CO.,, Boston, Mass. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


For sale by all Dealers. 








Oswego 


KINCSFORD’S | 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


Starch 











lustrated Christian Weekly. 


this paper, upon cutting 


Books are “LITTLE BEAUT 


ies,” “Gentlemen,” “Children.” 


“We know Mr. H. T.WILLIAMS to be a man of his word, and does just as he promises.” —Pub. 


A Splendid Pocket Boo 


WITH YOUR NAME IN COLD, 


A splendid Russia Leather Pocket Book, of handsome red or black color, as fine as Morocco, with patent 

clasp or elastic, with your name beautifully engraved in full in gold letters, will be sent to every reader of 

out within Reader's Certificate, and sending it to the address below. These Pocket 

TES,” most elegant in manufacture. tt 

sold as high as $3each. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed, or money refunded. Three styles are made, “La- 
di Please state your preference of styles and colors. 


The Il- 


Others, no better, have been hitherto 





75 
Cents. 








a CUT THIS OUT. 41 
READER’S CERTIFICATE. 


This Certificate entitles the sender, as a reader of this paper, to one 
ELECANT POCKET BOOK, 
Cpon enclosing 60 CENTS for expenses of mailing and marking, etc. 


For 75 CENTS a Pocket Book of very much finer quality will be sent, also 
with your name beautifully engraved in gold. 


I 
YOUR 
NAME 








| 


| will not be published again. C 
Address your Certificate to the Manufacturer, 








| This Coupon is good only for 60 days from this date, is limited to those who are readers of this journal, and 
UT IT T, PLIESERVE IT, and enclose it with your remittance. 


| HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 46 Beekman St., N. Y 
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